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CHAPTER I. 



STOEM DRIVING UP. 



TTTHEN by the sound of Monica's foot- 
' steps the three spies behind the 
half -open door knew that 'she had gone 
some yards along the passage, Mrs. Brink- 
worth peeped stealthily and watched her 
into her room, which was not very far off. 
*'I know now where she sleeps," she 
said, as she drew her head in again. 

" Madelon, I will show you the door, and 
VOL. in. B 
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yoii must lurk about in the passage till you 
see her come out. Then you must slip 
quietly into the room, and try to find her 
name on her luggage, or in some book. 
This woman might be, after all, only a 
friend of Monica Midhurst's, who had gone 
to fetch for her her letters. "We must be 
as certain as we can that this is no other 
than her real self. It would not do to get 
hold of the wrong person." 

So saying the old lady left the room, 
signing to Madelon to accompany her, that 
she might point out to her Monica's door. 
Madelon followed her with an air which 
was anything but that of cheerful obedi- 
ence. 

The last year had written its story of sin 
and sorrow but too plainly on Madelon's 
face and figure. Her once rounded bust 
was now flat and angular. The old gloom 
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on her face had deepened into yet darker 
shadow. Her once brilliant eyes had 
grown dim and lustreless, perhaps with con- 
stant tears, like precious gems which have 
lain long in water. Only now and then 
did a spark of their old fire flash out of 
them when Mrs. Brinkworth, by deed or 
word, stirred up the hatred which was 
always smouldering in Madelon's inmost 
heart against her. Only now and then a 
gleam of softness played about her mouth, 
when a thought or fancy from the days of 
her girlhood crossed her, as it would do 
isometimes when she passed the Madonna's 
shrine, or heard a strain of music to which 
she used to dance, or when a tone in her 
husband's voice (but that was very seldom) 
reminded her of the voice in which he 
wooed her. Madelon's appearance was 
made yet more sombre by the deep moum- 

b2 
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ing in which she was dressed. About two 
months ago she had become the mother of 
a child who but for one short week had 
lain in her arms. 

Mrs. Brinkworth came back into her 
room almost immediately, and Clovis went 
downstairs to smoke and loiter at the hotel 
door. In about an hour Madelon came 
back to the old woman, saying that she had 
watched the lady leave her room, and that 
she had then glided in unnoticed by any* 
one, and had found the name of Monica 
Midhurst written in the beginning of a 
prayer-book, and M. M. marked upon a 
travelling-bag. She added that the room 
was only big enough to be occupied by one 
person, and that therefore it seemed certain 
that it must be Monica Midhurst. Madelon 
gave her information with a most un- 
gracious air, and spoke each word with a 
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jerk, as though it were squeezed out of her 
by violence. 

Mrs. Brinkworth did not seem to heed 
her manner. At first she had been indig- 
nant at it, but she had grown gradually- 
accustomed to it ; and though she doubted 
Madelon more than her son did, she trusted 
and believed that the chains by which they 
held her were too strong for her to break. 

"And now we must get to work at 
once," she said, as soon as Madelon had 
ended, and Clovis, for whom she had rung, 
had entered the room. " We cannot begin 
too quickly what we have to do." 

"And will you, then, thus add another 
victim to the rest ?" cried Madelon, with 
one of those rare bursts of passion which 
would now and then flame forth from her 
usual sullen apathy. "Oh I saints and 
angels, and you still in heaven ?" 
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" It is a righteous vengeance. Heaven 
has proved that it is with us ; for, since we 
first began to cany it out, we have not met 
with one single check," said Mrs. Brink- 
worth, calmly. 

" Poisonous plants, because they are al- 
lowed to go on flourishing in the light of 
day, perhaps may think that heaven is with 
them," said Madelon, with bitter irony^ 
" But what have I to do with heaven ? 
How dare I speak its name?" And she 
burst into tears. 

" You are one who, having put her hand 
to the plough, looks back," said the old 
woman, with perfect composure. " But, if 
you will, you and your husband can leava 
at once our service. My son and I can get 
plenty of people to do our work for us» 
No doubt we should save some money, and 
gain more fidelity by the change." 
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"What, you dare even take God's holy 
word, and pull it down to be a handle for 
your unclean hand !" cried Madelon, whose 
inmost feelings, having broken their way 
out, could not be again quickly restrained. 
" Clovis " — and now she turned to her hus- 
band, and clasped his arm, looking up at 
him with her whole heart in her eyes— 
"Clovis, let us break with these wicked 
people. What has their gold brought us 
but shame, and vice, and misery ? Let us 
go back to the quiet home of our childhood. 
We have sinned grievously, but Mary is 
merciful, and she will pardon us, and give 
again, perhaps, one day, a little of the old 
happiness." 

All this time Clovis Marron had been 
standing leaning against the wall, with his 
head bent down, his arms folded, and his 
legs crossed one over another, apparently 
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heeding no more the words which had been 
exchanged between the two women than if 
they had been so many raindrops pattering 
against the window, 

"Don't be a fool, Madelon," he said, 
shaking her off roughly, but not changing 
his lounging attitude. The faint light of 
the soul, which had now and then struggled 
out in Clovis Marron's face when Madelon 
first married him, had vanished. There 
was nothing there now but sensuous bru- 
tality. Habitual intoxication (that vice 
rare in general, it is true, among French- 
men) had blunted all his feelings, and dim- 
med all his faculties, and he had sunk into 
a creature lower than the patient cur who 
follows his master, or the cart-horse who 
pulls steadily at his load. 

" Pray, Monsieur Marron, don't let me 
cause any dissensions between you and your 
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amiable wife," said Mrs. Brinkworth, sneer- 
ingly. " If she wishes it, go back with her 
at once to your old village life. I can 
fancy no more charmingly idyllic picture 
than Clovis Marron living in a cottage on 
vegetables and spring-water I" 

" Are you a man, Clovis ?" cried his wife. 
" Can you stand by meekly, and hear this 
woman taunt you thus, and not break off 
his yoke." 

" If you talk much more in this strain, 
Madame Marron, you shall have no choice 
left you, but shall leave my service this 
very hour," said the old lady, sternly. She 
was really irritated by Madelon's unusually 
aggressive tone, but she acted more than 
she felt, to frighten her listeners. Except 
now and then, when alone with her son, it 
was impossible to trust entirely to any out- 
ward seeming in Eleanor Brinkworth. 
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" Madelon, are you gone quite mad ?'' 
said her husband, in a low, angry whisper. 
This last threat of the old lady had at 
length thoroughly roused him. To lose 
the patronage of the Brinkworths would 
be to lose the power to satisfy many of his 
vicious desires ; for besides Madelon's 
annuity, the mother and son often reward- 
ed the Marrons handsomely for the ser- 
vices they did them. 

"No, Clovis, I am not mad," answered 
his wife. *' It is you who are mad, when 
you follow blindly this she-fiend over a 
precipice to destruction." 

" One word more of this sort, and you 
shall repent it, Madelon," he said, grasp- 
ing her shoulder, and speaking with aU 
the animal ferocity of his nature stirred 
up. " Have you forgotten our debts ? 
Do you think I am going back to the life 
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of a beggarly peasant, merely for a whimr 
of yours ?' 

She knew the brute force of the man,, 
and knew too well that it could be exer- 
cised against even her, a weak woman,, 
and she quailed before it. 

" Oh ! Clovis, think of the days when 
you loved me !" she murmured, trembling 
and sobbing. 

" Don't heed her, madame," he went oUy. 
turning to Mrs. Brinkworth. " She has 
grown lately to be a poor-spirited worm— 
a mere bundle of silly fancies — a child wha 
does nothing but whine and scold. But 
just promise me a pretty little sum, and I 
will do your bidding, madame, whatever it 
may be, and she shall too." 

He spoke with such hurried eagerness 
that his words, which, guided by his misty 
brain, now alwavs ran into one another,. 
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as if they could not find their way out of 
his mouth, were hardly distinguishable. 
Mrs. Brinkworth, however, took their 
meaning for granted. 

" You are a good, faithful fellow, Clovis," 
she said. " I can trust you, and for your 
sake I will forgive her. After all, what is 
it that she is behaving in such an unrea- 
sonable manner about ? I am not going 
to hurt this Monica Midhurst, if she will 
only keep quiet for a few days." 

" I would never have married Madelon 
if I had known she would one day be such 
a moping, miserable thing," said Clovis. 
"I can't think what can have changed her 
so. I am sure it can't have been my com- 
pany," and he laughed a stupid, noisy laugh. 

" Ever since our little baby died, Clovis, 
I have thought I should like to be with it 
in heaven," said the wife softly. 
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" After all, Madelon/' said Mrs. Brink- 
worth, not heeding much the last speeches 
of her two companions, but thinking fit to 
do a little in the edifying line before she 
dismissed them — " after all, though you 
speak so much evil of me, I am not really 
worse than it is natural for our frail hu- 
manity to be. I would not have harmed 
Armine Marani or Monica Midhurst, or 
even Frederick Oakleigh's wife, if it had 
not been that they are all inseparably con- 
nected with my vengeance against Frede- 
rick Oakleigh himself, and that vengeance 
is a righteous vengeance." 

" Oh ! my poor mistress !" murmured 
Madelon, her mind carried back to the 
past by the mention of Mr. and Mrs. Oak- 
leigh. " She was so sweet a lady ! How 
beautiful she used to look whenever she 
spoke to me of her husband ! Once she 
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told me all about the little children she 
had lost, and I cried to hear her. I did 
not think then I should one day lose a 
little child of my own," and she wept 
again. 

" Madelon, this incessant grief for your 
child is sinful," said the old woman, speak- 
ing sternly, yet even as she spoke glancing 
almost unconsciously towards a miniature 
of her son in early boyhood which stood on 
her dressing-table. " But I have no time 
now to reason with you. You can go to 
your own room and prepare to start. 
Clovis, you must wait below till I have 
finished the letter for you to post to my 
Bon. I shall tell him not to come back 
here, but to travel as fast as he can to 
some distant place, leaving as little trace 
as possible of himself and his companions 
on the way, and then as quickly as circum- 
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stances will allow to bring about the final 
stroke. Great haste is necessary in all 
that he does, on account of both this 
Monica Midhurst and Frederick Oakleigh 
hinaself, for from his last letter I gather 
that he will soon be in France." 

" But suppose Miss Midhurst has with 
her other people who are also interested in 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakleigh ?" suggested Made- 
Ion timidly. 

" If she has any such companions, I am 
at least certain that they are none of them 
so dangerous as she is," answered Mrs. 
Brinkworth. "Those letters showed her 
to be a woman of a strong, resolute mind, 
and one who holds exaggerated ideas about 
the duties of friendship. In securing her 
we shall secure our worst enemy. We 
must run the risk of the others, if there 
are any others, for we have not numbers 
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enougli in ourselves to oppose them. But 
now you must go, or I shall be late with, 
my letter." And the Marrons silently left 
the room. 

" Oh ! Frederick Oakleigh, Frederick 
Oakleigh, vengeance is very close indeed !" 
she muttered, as she turned to her writing- 
table. 

But where was Frederick Oakleigh ? — ^he 
for whose return there waited so much 
hatred. Northward across the green sea 
there sped a steamer, with her wavy line 
of blue smoke floating in the wind like the 
banner of civilization which she carried from 
pole to pole. On her deck, a little apart 
from the crowd of passengers, stood a man 
with meaning in his face. His eyes were 
thoughtful, with thoughts from God's great 
book of nature. His brow was calm, with 
the calm of him who feels that he has 
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found out his right work in life and done 
it well. Around his friendly mouth played 
the sunshine of happy fancies, and as he 
laid his hand on the broad head of the 
Newfoundland sitting at his side, he cried 
out merrily, 

*' Cheer up, Hero, old boy, we shall soon 
be with her !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

ONE LOST IN THE STOBM. 

fTlHAT long hot day wore away very slow- 
-*- ly for Monica. She tried to interest 
herself in her letters, but it only irritated 
her to find her friends running on so calm- 
ly and lightly about everyday matters 
when this great trouble had suddenly 
dropped into the middle of her own life, 
making each well-known object look 
strange, and colouring each familiar 
thought. She went to Mrs. Penlewin, 
who made her look over a washing-biU 
while her whole inner mind was employed 
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in trying to dig up from old memories of 
Armine anything which, could have led her 
to expect his present conduct. She sat 
for half an hour with Miss De Vellembie, 
who discoursed upon what she had read in 
Murray about the geology of the Pyrenees, 
while Monica could hardly restrain her 
tears at pictures of Stella in her school- 
days, which the sight of the good lady 
called up. She strove to busy herself 
with a new novel she was just beginning 
to write, but her head ached and thoughts 
and fancies came very slowly, and, 
when they came, were pale and languid, 
like tired servants who do not like to be 
summoned. She endeavoured to read, but 
her mind, instead of attending to what was 
before her eyes, was incessantly torment- 
ing itself with vain, self -reproachful ques- 
tions, such as, " Ought I not to have mar- 

c2 
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ried him and prevented all this sorrow and 
sin ? Ought I not to have made further 
and closer inquiries at once when Stella 
did not answer my letters ? Ought I not 
this w momiog to have stopped them 
before they left the hotel ?" The insects 
which came in at the open window seemed 
all to •be buzzing about Stella's sweet, 
childish ways in days gone by. The bells 
on the horses in the courtyard into which 
the room looked were constantly, as they 
jingled, telhng tales about Armine's boyish 
pranks. The very dress she wore, which 
was something like a dress she had had a 
few years ago, called up memories of the 
past which made her almost unable to 
believe that the present was not a hideous 
dream. 

At length, in the afternoon, the sultry, 
oppressive feeling indoors grew utterly 
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insupportable to her, so she went out. 
She moved slowly at first, partly from the 
mind having that day taken a good deal 
out of the body, partly from the heavy air 
weighing upon her limbs like chains ; but 
as she went on the feeling of lassitude wore 
off a little, and' she walked more briskly. 
She left the streets of the town, with their 
noise and bustle, and turned up a pretty 
path which seemed to lead towards the 
mountains. 

Soon after Monica had turned her back 
upon the hotel door a woman came out 
and followed her, keeping her in view, but 
never going close enough to her to attract 
her notice. The many-shaped peaks 
standing out in sharp relief against the 
background of the clear blue sky, the 
stream murmuring at her side with a noise 
as of a crowd of fairies talking in the 
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distance — sigtts and sounds like these 
drew Monica's thoughts a little away from 
the things they had lately been brooding^ 
over, and raised somewhat her spirits- 
The comforting thought came back that 
her loved ones (ah ! still so dearly loved^ 
in spite of all) might be saved, and she 
resolved that she would succeed, and pray- 
ed once more for strength. 

As Monica stood where two paths branch- 
ed off in different directions, doubting 
which one she should take, the woman who 
had been following at length came up with 
her. The way being narrow, Monica stood 
aside to let her pass, but to her surprise 
she stopped and spoke. 

''Pardon, Mademoiselle," said she in 
French, " but is your name Midhurst ?" 

" It is," answered Monica, with growing 
astonishment, and glancing curiously at 
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the woman, whose dress was that of a 
respectable peasant, or small farmer's 
wife, and whose face was intelligent, but 
very sad. 

" I have had such difficulty in overtak- 
ing you. Mademoiselle !" she exclaimed. 
"When I got to the hotel, they told me 
you had just gone out. ' Oh ! what shall 
I do ? — ^what shall I do ?' I cried, for I 
remembered the hurry and distress of the 
poor lady when she gave me the letter; 
and I knew it must be of great importance 
to her that it should be delivered at once. 
Then one of the inn porters, who saw my 
trouble of mind, said that, if I would go 
with him directly to the hotel door, he 
thought we might still catch sight of you 
going up the street, so that he could point 
you out to me. ' I carried up the young 
lady's luggage last night,' he said, *and 
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noticed lier name on it; and when she 
paid me, I remember looking at her, and 
thinlring that she iras well-dressed and 
weU-gTOwn for an Englishwoman; and I 
thiok I shonld know her even at a little 
distance off/ So I went with him to the 
door, and InckOy jou had not yet turned 
the street comer, and he showed you to 
me. I started after you at once, but I 
have a heart disease, which makes me 
unable to walk yery &st, and so I could 
not reach you tiU now." 

''But who is the lady of whom you 
speak? Where is the letter?' asked 
Monica^ hastily, and without much heed- 
ing the woman's account of herself. Could 
this have anything to do with Stella^ or 
could it be some trick of the Brinkworths ? 
It was quite possible that they might have 
heard from Armine that he had a £riend 
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called Monica Midhurst, and that they 
might have found out she was in the 
hotel, and if they had they would most 
certainly fear her. 

Such were the thoughts which flashed 
through her mind, and she glanced sus- 
piciously at the woman. She decidedly 
looked like one suffering in mind or body ; 
but then she had said she had a heart 
disease, otherwise her appearance was pre- 
possessing. She was neat and clean, and 
had been handsome. 

" I do not know who the lady is, Made- 
moiselle, but I thought that you most 
likely would," she answered, meeting Mo- 
nica's inquiring gaze with the utmost calm- 
ness. "This morning she came to my 
farm and asked me if I would take her in 
as a lodger. I do sometimes accommodate 
visitors in that way ia the season, and so I 
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said yes. She seemed pleased, and said 
she cared for nothing except being very- 
quiet and retired. She was very sad-look- 
ing, and I thought she must be in trouble. 
This afternoon she came to me, and begged 
me with tears in her eyes to get a letter 
conveyed for her at once to a friend in the 
Eoyal Hotel at Luchon. She appeared so 
anxious about it that I promised to take it 
myself, and not to trust to either of my 
servants, and to deliver it into your own 
hands ; and here it is. Mademoiselle." And 
she held out a letter to Monica. 

She took it and tore it open with trem-^ 
bHng fingers. It was as follows :— 

''By a fortunate chance, I know that 
you are in Luchon. Monica, come and 
save me. I have managed to slip away 
and hide myself here, but it is impossible 
to say how soon he may find me out — ^it 
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may be this very hour ; and when lie does, 
I feel that I am lost, unless you, my friend, 
my good angel, my better and stronger 
self, are at my side. Come, then, the in- 
stant you get this, I implore you — come 
and save me from destruction, if ever you 
loved your miserable Stella. One mo- 
ment's delay may be fatal. Come and save 
me, in memory of that night when first I 
told you of my love for Oh ! may hea- 
ven and he forgive me !" 

Monica read this letter over two or 
three times before she could take in its 
whole meaning. Her brain was in a 
whirl, and she could not understand things 
as quickly as usual. Then she stood think- 
ing silently. The letter was in Stella's 
handwriting. She could not mistake it, 
for she knew it as well as she did her own. 
This fact, and the allusion to Stella's girl- 
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ish midniglit confession, whicli was a cir- 
cumstance certainly known only to their 
two selves, seemed to prove that there 
was no deceit in the matter. By some 
chance Stella had learned Monica was in 
Luchon. The nearness of the friend of 
her childhood had awakened her conscience. 
She had made an effort to fly from tempta- 
tion, and now, feeling her resolution waver, 
she sent forth a cry to her friend to come 
and help her to stand firm — and could that 
friend be for a moment deaf to that cry ? 

" How far is it to your farm ?" she asked, 
turning to the woman, who all this time 
had stood quietly by, only now and then 
glancing stealthily at Monica, who had, 
however, been too much occupied with her 
own thoughts to notice this. 

"We poor women are bad judges of dis- 
tance. Mademoiselle; we are so used to 
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taking long journeys on foot that we don't 
think of asking how far we are going ; but 
I don't fancy it can be more than two 
miles." 

" I suppose I can easily go and see my 
friend, and get back to Luchon this even- 
mg? 

" Yes, Mademoiselle, I am sure you can. 
If you are a little late, there is a bright 
moon now at night to light you on your 
way ; and if you are frightened at walking 
alone, my husband or our farm-boy shall 
go with you back to the town." 

" Go on, then, as quickly as you can, 
and I will follow you." 

After that, few words passed between 
them. The woman led forward along a 
path which grew every minute wilder and 
wilder. Now a petulant little mountain 
stream leapt suddenly across their way. 
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and they were obliged to pass over on 
slippery stepping-stones. Now a steep 
precipice seemed to Monica to bar entirely 
the road, until her companion showed her 
that they could creep round its base. Now 
they were in a ravine so deep and narrow 
that the blue sky above looked like the 
shred of an angel's robe. The sun was 
getting very low in the west. Monica felt 
sure that they must have come more than 
two miles, but still no farm was in view. 

That evening when Wilford came into 
the little private saloon of the party to 
meet his companions before going to the 
seven o'clock tahU-d^hSte^ he found only the 
two elder ladies there. 

" Where is Monica?" he asked a little 
uneasily, remembering as he did the events 
of the morning. 
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" She went out this afternoon ; I daresay 
she is tired, and resting in her own room," 
answered Mrs. Penlewin carelessly; and 
they talked about commonplace things — 
about Wilford's walk and to-morrow's 
excursion. 

The tahU'dhote gong sounded. They 
waited for a few minutes, but Monica did 
not join them. 

" I will go and knock at her door, and 
tell her we are waiting for her. Perhaps 
she is not feeling quite well," said Wilford, 
who was growing every moment more 
anxious. 

He went, but soon came back with a 
troubled face, saying that he had knocked, 
and, as no one had answered, had gone into 
the room, but Monica was not there. 

" How imprudent of her to stay out so 
latel" cried Miss De Vellembie. "But I 
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can quite account for it. Dear Monica lias 
exactly my tastes, and I can well believe 
that if I were in her place I should go 
wandering on, forgetful of dinner and all 
material things, and absorbed in the beauties 
of nature. The only drawbacks from such 
rambles are bulls and fierce sheep-dogs." 

"I hope the girl has not been such a 
fool as to go climbing about alone in any 
awkward place," said Mrs. Penlewin, grow- 
ing angry with her niece in proportion as 
she grew frightened about her, as it is the 
habit of many good people to do with their 
friends in like circumstances. " It is a real 
misfortune that Monica's sound good com- 
mon sense is counterbalanced by so much 
romantic trash. I daresay at this very 
moment she is sitting on the top of a 
mountain reading poetry about the stars." 

" It is really very late for her to be out 
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alone/' said "Wilford, across whose mind 
there had just flashed a vague uncomforta- 
ble idea that the Brinkworths might have 
discovered that Monica— -about whom they 
might have heard from Armine — was in the 
hotel, and might have something to do with 
her present absence. " I think I had bet- 
ter not go to dinner, I am sure steps ought 
at once be taken to look for her." 

The two elder ladies went down alone to 
the tahle'dhote, and Wilford once more 
sought his friend the head-waiter. The 
garqon was just then very difficult to get 
hold of, he being in the midst of that deep- 
est daily mystery of his profession, the 
seven o'clock table-cThdie. When at length 
he did come, he treated Wilford with a 
sort of contemptuous pity, as a maniac 
who would not sit down to dinner. 

WiKord's object was to question him 
VOL. ra. D 
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about Mrs. Brinkworth's movements. He 
said that the old lady had left the hotel 
with her man-servant about one o'clock 
that day, and had given up the rooms of 
her whole party, saying that circumstances 
prevented their returning. The woman- 
servant had stayed an hour or two after 
her mistress, but was now also gone. This 
was all the garqon could tell, and so Wil- 
f ord dismissed him, and he vanished like a 
busy household genius in the savoury 
steam that floated up the passage from the 
kitchen. 

"Was it possible, "Wilf ord asked himself, 
that Mrs. Brinkworth's sudden departure 
could be in any way connected with 
Monica? It hardly seemed so, and yet 
every moment that passed without Monica's 
return strengthened his notion that 
Armine's relations had something to do 
with her absence. 
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He was not, however, going to let these 
indistinct fancies prevent his bringing help 
to Monica in any real danger she might be 
in. It was quite possible that she might 
have met with one of those accidents but 
too common in tourist mountain districts. 
The hotel, and indeed the whole town, 
was therefore soon aroused by news of a 
lady being missing. Guides were sent out 
in all directions. Among the company in 
the hotel much real good feeling and much 
false sentiment were displayed about the 
matter : they searched till morning, but no 
trace of Monica Midhurst could they find. 

As the gray dawn glimmered in through 
the window, Charles WiKord, with a worn, 
haggard face, stood by the bed where poor 
old Mrs. Penlewin was trying to get rest. 
Wilford's idea that some foul play of the 
Brinkworths was connected with Monica's 

d2 
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disappearance had now grown into a firm 
conviction, which filled him with a name- 
less dread, that was harder to bear than 
any certain misfortune the length and 
breadth of which he could have measured. 
He felt that Mrs. Penlewin ought now to 
know all that he knew, and very gently and 
gradually he told her the whole. At first 
she hid her face and trembled and wept, to 
find sorrow coming to her from a quarter 
from whence she had so little expected it — 
from the two children of her love, Armine 
and Monica ; but very soon the brave old 
Christian sat up with folded hands and said: 
" If Monica be in danger, it is because 
she is struggling in a good cause. God 
will not forsake her; He will bring her 
back, and perhaps allow her to save her 
brother. Charles "Wilf ord, kneel down and 
pray for her and for us." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EMPTY HOUSE. 

npHB same moon that lit those who 
-■- searched for Monica among the lonely 
mountain paths round Luchon, shone down 
upon the busy arrival of a steamer in the 
port of Bordeaux. Porters staggered 
under vast piles of luggage. A pretty 
peasant girl hung laughing and crying at 
once around her lover, who had come back 
with empty pockets, and not with the hat 
full of napoleons that had gilded his 
imagination on the day of departure. An 
old man with shaky legs, but firm securities 
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in Australian stocks, was being fondly 
caressed by a band of poor relations. A 
troop of ballet-girls, who had been starring 
in the colonies, were stepping on shore 
with rumpled skirts and pale faces. Those 
more leisurely travellers who did not mean 
to leave the steamer till to-morrow morn- 
ing, were chatting and laughing with their 
friends on deck. Frederick Oakleigh, how- 
ever,,and Hero the Newfoundland, were not 
among these latter. His heart was too 
full of restless, tumultuous joy. His foot 
trod the shore eagerly and firmly, as if for 
days it had been longing for it. His eyes 
had a kindly look for everything they fell 
upon — ^f or the grimy children sleeping on 
doorsteps; for the overdressed-English lady 
rolling along in her carriage to ball or thea- 
tre, who looked as if she were always champ- 
ing on sour apple ; for the priest shuffling 
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along to late mass in his dirty cassocks 
The porter who carried his luggage from 
the steamer talked of him for days after as 
the courteous Anglais. The driver of the 
fiacre which took him to the railway 
station stared in unutterable blank amaze- 
ment at the miracle of getting the very fare 
he asked. Oakleigh was actually in too 
good a humour to care for being cheated. 

The dog seemed to share fully his mas- 
ter's state of mind. He danced about upon 
his heavy paws till the air was a perfect 
cloud of dust. He barked as if he wanted 
all the dogs in France to know he was 
come. He wagged his tail till its joints 
must have ached. 

When the two reached the station, they 
were told that the train for Pau started in 
half a minute, and that it was, therefore, 
impossible for them to go forward for three 
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hours to come. Master and dog, however, 
stormed successfully the ticket-office, 
scampered down the platform, scattering 
as they went a troop of seven British 
damsels, all in brown Holland suits, and 
landed triumphantly in the train, the one 
in a first-class carriage, the other in his 
box, where, like the seasoned old traveller 
that he was. Hero stretched himself out, 
gave a yawn of quiet satisfaction, and fell 
asleep. 

But his master was too happy to follow 
his example. The elegant Parisian exqui- 
site opposite woke up for a moment to 
stare in horror at the appetite with which 
he devoured a long Neapohtan sausage, the 
only refreshment he had had time to get 
in his rush to the station. The fat Ger- 
man Prau at his side had a weary night of 
it from the perpetual motion of his arms 
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and legs, which seemed to think they 
were helping forward the engine. The 
enthusiastic lady in the further corner 
found herself but a glowworm near him — 
he was so brilliantly talkative about 
churches and pictures. In short, this man, 
standing on the verge of middle age, this 
man of weary struggles up high hills of 
thought ; this man of patient vigils at na- 
ture's shrine ; this man for whose utter- 
ances the world of science waited reverent- 
ly ; this man of work ; this man of trials — 
had become a school-boy again, at the hope 
of seeing once more his first and only 
love. 

As the night wore on, however, he sank 
into a half doze, in which the sights and 
sounds of his dreams mixed strangely with 
the sights and sounds of the outer world. 
The moonlight on the Garonne blended 
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with the moonlight on that North Devon 
river by which he first wooed her. The 
singing of the water in the engine's boiler, 
when the train stopped at a station, seemed 
to his drowsy ear like their marriage 
chimes. The rumble of the carriages grew 
in his sleeping fancy into the roar of a 
rolling sea, on which he and she were sail- 
ing together, brave in their own strong 
love. He woke and caught a glimpse in 
the moonshine of the shady boulevard, near 
a little town, and quickly gliding back into 
slumber again, dreamt that he and she 
were wandering there with a fair boy play- 
ing at their feet, who was their son. 

The cheek of the young dawn was just 
flushing as they steamed into Pau. Oak- 
leigh only stayed to drink a hasty cup of 
coffee in the refreshment-room, and then, 
leaving his luggage, which was somewhat 
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cumbersome, at the station, to be called for 
in the afternoon, he started off on foot to 
look for the Villa Grimaldi, feeling that in 
his state of restless joy a walk would do him 
good. 

The town was only just waking up as ha 
and Hero passed through it. A milkman 
sauntered along with his cans. A little 
peasant girl tripped in from the country 
with bouquets of flowers. Two grisettes^ 
with a heavy basket of linen between them,, 
went prattling out to the stream. 

It took Oakleigh some time to reach 
the Villa Grimaldi. One passer-by, of 
whom he asked his way, sent him up a 
narrow lane, which ended in a blind alley .^ 
A second made his brain spin with describ- 
ing turnings to the right and to the left. 
A third pointed vaguely down the street. 
A fourth took particular pains to explain 
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to him a short cut through the fields, 
which turned out for him a very long one. 
At length he came in sight of the villa, 
and knew he was right, from the name 
being stuck up. It was a single house, a 
little way out of the town. He opened 
the garden-gate, and felt inclined to kiss it 
at the thought of the hand which must so 
often have touched it. As he went up the 
walk, he looked about for gay flower-beds, 
but was disappointed to find only iU-kept 
turf on either side. He was so accustomed 
to connect the idea of her with everything 
«weet and fair that this check to his 
bright fancies, which was as it were the 
first discord in the joyous harmony swell- 
ing in his heart, had upon him a moment- 
arily uncomfortable effect. He quickly, 
however, recovered from it, and stepped 
<5heerily forward. 
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" Why, Hero, old boy, your nose ought 
to be telling you something about your 
mistress by this time," he said, turning to 
the dog. 

As if he had understood his master's 
words, the Newfoundland put his muzzle to 
the ground, and snuffed about curiously 
for some moments. Then he raised his 
head, with the face of a scholar who has 
been shown some language unknown to 
him, and trotted rather dejectedly close 
behind his master, who just then did not 
heed him much, for they were standing 
before the door. The green blinds of the 
windows were all drawn down. Not a 
weathercock creaked on the roof, not a 
bee hummed in the garden, not a hen 
clucked in the backyard. The house slept 
in the morning sunlight, with the town 
near at hand, as if it had been in the midst 
of a moonlit desert. 
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" She was never fond of early rising/* 
he thought. " I remember I used to tease 
her, and tell her she was not my morning 
star. No doubt the people of the house 
take advantage of her lazy inclinations. 
But the fairy prince is come, and the 
princess and her train must wake. My 
arrival will be to her something like the 
coming of that prince in truth, for she did 
not expect me for three weeks at least. If 
she had, she would have been in Bordeaux 
to meet me." 

So thinking, and laughing merrily to 
himself, he pulled the door-bell. He lis- 
tened, but there was no step, no voice 
within. Thrice again he rang, each time 
a more prolonged peal, yet still there was 
no answering sound. The house seemed 
as noiseless within doors as without. He 
looked up at the windows — ^no blind stirred. 
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no head peeped out, only a raindrop from 
a shower which had come down in the night 
while he slept, and hung upon the eaves, 
fell like a large tear upon his upturned 
face, and made him start for a moment. 

" They sleep soundly," he muttered un- 
easily. " I almost fear something must be 
the matter — and yet what could be the 
matter that would prevent their coming 
to the door. If she were iU some one 
would certainly be watching by her, and 
would answer my summons. I don't like, 
though, this silence. It makes me anxious. 
It puts into my mind terrible things. 
Could she possibly be — '' His lips re- 
fused to form the last word, but he 
glanced up again at the closed blinds, and 
the strong man trembled like a blade of 
grass. 

*' But the people of the house must any- 
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how be here," his thoughts ran on re-as- 
suringly. " There were a man and his 
wife — and so civil to her, she always said 
in her letters. No ; this is a vain though 
a cruel, dread ! — thank God ! I am sure it 
must be. They must all sleep in the back 
rooms or something of that sort — ^that is 
why they don't hear me." 

He now went round the house, closely 
followed by Hero, and soon found himself 
in a little back-court. Everything was as 
still here as it had been in front. A dreary, 
little heap of wood-ashes lay in a comer ; 
a worn-out broom leaned against the wall ; 
a pump stuck out forlornly its handle. 
When he looked up he once more saw 
nothing but those green blinds, which 
seemed like closed eyes that would not 
open to welcome him. He now turned to 
the back-door and knocked, first gently, 
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then more loudly, continuing to do so till 
he became certain that, if there had been 
any one in the house, they must have heard 
him. Disappointed, astonished, hardly 
knowing what to thint, he at length de- 
sisted. 

" The people must have left," he thought, 
"and she must be gone to other lodgings. 
It is very strange, though, for in her last 
letter she never hinted at such a change. 
I will go back to the town, and there, no 
doubt, I shall be able to learn everything 
by inquiry." 

Soothing himself by these thoughts, and 
yet not able to keep anxious fancies from 
fluttering round his brain, he retraced his 
steps. He walked quickly, but the light 
elasticity was gone from his tread. The 
first bloom of his joy was rubbed off, for 
there is always something damping and 
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dreary in even a temporary disappoint- 
ment. Hero trotted gravely at his side, 
seeming, with a dog's wonderful instinct 
about those he loves, to guess something 
of his master's feelings. 

When he reached one of the principal 
streets, Oakleigh turned into a large book- 
seller's shop and made inquiries about the 
Vnia Grimaldi. The bookseller knew very 
little about the Villa, or those who lived in 
it, and, therefore, referred Oakleigh to the 
agent who let the house, giving him his 
name and address. And to him he went. 
The agent said that the YUla Grimaldi 
had been let for the last year to a married 
pair named Marron; that the husband 
bore in the town a wild character, but that 
the wife was considered a quiet, respecta- 
ble woman, and that they had a lady lodger, 
who was, he believed, an invalid, as she 
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never went out. On this latter point, 

however, he spoke with uncertainty, and 

only from hearsay. He added that, a few 

days ago, Madame Marron had come to 

him, saying that her lodger was gone away 

for the present, and that she and her 

husband were going to see a small property 

which had been left them near Luchon, 

and begging him to keep for her the key 

of her house tiU she came back. This was 

all the house-agent could tell. Did he 

know of any tradesman with whom the 

inhabitants of the Villa Grimaldi dealt? 

Oakleigh asked. 

" Yes ; the grocer six doors off, in the 

same street," was the agent's answer. 

And to this same grocer Oakleigh now 

turned. This man's information was, 

however, only a second edition of that of 

the house-agent. He did not know even 
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the name of Madame Mairon's lodger. 
Whenever Madame Marron bought any- 
thing in his shop for this lodger, she al- 
ways, he said, paid for it over the counter ^ 
telling him that the lady was an invalid, 
and wished to be saved all trouble, and 
never letting him send in a bill. 

Finding he could learn nothing more, 
Oakleigh left the grocer and turned into 
an hotel, where, as he sat waiting for a 
cutlet, he thought over the matter. The 
whole affair was, he felt, very strange, pro- 
voking, and unsatisfactory. He did not 
know how to set about to find his wife, and 
what everybody had said touching Madame 
Marron's lodger being an invalid, filled him 
with uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

THE worst part of the fear of Monica's 
friends about her was their suspense. 
They were not quite certain that the 
Brinkworths had had anything to do with 
her disappearance. They did not know 
whether she had gone of her own accord, in 
order that she might bring help to Armine 
or Stella, touching whom, in this case, she 
must have received some sudden news after 
Wilf ord had left her, or whether she had 
been artfully enticed away. They were 
utterly unable to guess what extent of evil 
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the Brinkwortlis might try to do her ; they 
could only judge by what they knew of 
them with regard to Armine that they 
must be very unscrupulous people. 

Under circumstances like these, Wilford 
could think of nothing to be done, except 
through the police to institute at once a 
search for the missing lady. In order to 
do this it was necessary for him to go to- 
Pau, the chief town of the department, and 
thithier he started the very morning after 

Monica's disappearance. He left Miss De 
Vellembie (who now, as well as Mrs. Pen- 
lewin, had been told everything), alternate- 
ly weeping over the shortcomings of one 
pupil, and exulting in the courage of the 
other, and finding in both frames of mind 
much comfort and support in sentiment 
and Eoman history. He left Mrs. Penlewin 
with her prayer-book in her hand and 
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tears in her eyes, but still brave and calm. 
The old Cornish blood, which, though it 
had not danced in the pulses of peer and 
paladin at joust or tournament, had, 
nevertheless, walked boldly through the 
veins of sturdy yeomen for hundreds of 
years, was now showing itself to advan- 
tage. 

Arrived at Pau, Wilford put the whole 
affair into the hands of the police, enjoin- 
ing them to keep it very quiet, and giving 
them descriptions of Monica, Armine, and 
Stella, and also, as far as he could, of the 
Brinkworths. This done, he thought he 
might as well, before going back to Lu- 
chon, try whether anything could be dis- 
covered about Stella by going to the Villa 
Grimaldi. 

Thither, therefore, he went, and thus it 
happened that Charles Wilford went 
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througli somewhat the same experiences 
as had occurred to Frederick Oakleigh a 
few hours before. He wandered round 
the empty house, without, of course, the 
same intensity of feeling as the husband, 
but in nearly as great perplexity. He went 
back to the town and made inquiries about 
the villa and its inhabitants, and only 
gleaned the same unsatisfactory, meagre 
information. This want of definite know- 
ledge in the town about the lodger in the 
Villa Grimaldi seemed to Wilford to prove 
that there must have been some mystery 
about Stella. Such was the only distinct 
idea he gained from what he had heard. 

As he passed through one of the principal 
streets, he met a railway-porter with a 
hand-barrow, on which was piled up a large 
quantity of luggage, and by the side of 
which there walked a gentleman. Careless- 
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ly, and moved merely by momentary idle 
curiosity, Wilford glanced at the port- 
manteau on the top of the heap, to see 
what name was upon it; but how did he 
start when his eyes fell on the label. With 
a loud exclamation he turned to the gen- 
tleman, crying out, 

"Mr. Oakleigh, can it be you !" 
Oakleigh stared at him wonderingly, for, 
though they knew each other well by re- 
port, they had never met. 

"Yes; Oakleigh is my name," he 
answered. "But really I have not the 
pleasure of knowing to whom I am speak- 
ing." He said this stiffly, for he had con- 
cluded that he had fallen in with some 
passing acquaintance he must have made 
in his many wanderings, but now forgotten, 
and he was in no humour to be taken by 
the button-hole by a mere stranger and 
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forced to go tlirougli his paces as a scienti- 
fic lion. 

"I am Charles Wilford; I think you 
must know my name/' said the clergyman. 

" What, Monica Midhurst's friend!" cried 
the other, the frost in his manner quickly 
melting and changing into genial sunshine. 

He had heard from Stella of Wilford's 
being an old lover of Monica, and from 
Monica herself he had received a pleasant 
impression of the man. He therefore held 
out his hand very cordially. 

** I saw your name upon your luggage,, 
and came boldly up to you, taking it for 
granted that there could be but one 
Frederick Oakleigh," said Wilford, as they 
walked on together. 

"I am very glad we have met," said 
Oakleigh, heartily. " I have heard a great 
deal of you, and Monica always said, I re- 
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member, that we should be friends. I sup- 
pose you are only a bird of passage here. 
Mr. Wilf ord r 

"I am taking a little tour with Miss 
Midhurst and some other friends," answer- 
ed Wilford, with a little embarrassment. 

Now that the first impulsive surprise of 
the meeting was over, he was beginning to 
feel that he was in an awkward position 
with regard to Frederick Oakleigh. He is 
certainly come here expecting to find his 
wife, and without knowing that anything 
has gone wrong with her, he thought. 
The railway-porter and the luggage show 
that he is just come straight from his 
steamer at Bordeaux, and his face is not 
that of a man who is in any great trouble. 

In the former of these two conclusions, 
"Wilford was, we know, wrong ; for OaMeigh 
had gone back to the station for his lug- 
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gage, after having been some hours in Pan ; 
but in the latter he was right, for Stella's 
husband, although annoyed and disappoint- 
ed at not knowing her whereabouts, and 
somewhat uneasy at what he had heard 
about the health of the lodger in the Villa 
Grimaldi, was very far from even dreaming 
of the truth. It was therefore in quite a 
cheerful tone, and with strong hope that 
Wilf ord might be able speedUy to help him 
out of his diflficulties, that he said, 

" If Miss Midhurst is with you, no doubt 
you and she can tell me where my wife is. 
She has changed her lodging, and through 
some mistake, I suppose, left no notice for 
me as to where she is gone ; so here have 
I been wandering about Pau, like a male 
Evangeline. Did you ever hear anything 
fio provoking and ridiculous ? I have been 
looking at a directory, and I can't find her 
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name in it, so I conclude she must be 
settled in some villa far out in the 
country." 

This straightforward question had come 
even sooner than Wilford had expected. 
He saw that it would fall to him to reveal 
to the husband the whole cruel tale, with 
all its known horror, with all its unsounded 
depths of shame, and at first he shrank 
from the task. Quickly, however, the 
servant of God and the friend of man 
braced himself up for his work. Very 
soon Oakleigh must know everything, and 
it was better for him that he should hear 
the truth gently from kindly lips than that 
it should burst suddenly upon him in all 
its hideousness. Turning to him, there- 
fore, and laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
he said earnestly, 

"Monica Midhurst once told you that 
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we should be friends. Bless her, dear girl, 
for that word, for truly now, with God's 
help, I must be your friend, though hitherto 
but a stranger." 

" Mr. WiKord, what do you mean ?" said 
the other hurriedly, standing still and 
looking at his companion, first with 
wonder, then with growing fear, in his eyes. 
*' Has anything happened to her ? Is she 

dangerously ill. Is she "the last word 

was lost in an agonized sigh. 

" No, she is not dead," answered Wilf ord 
very slowly, and rather baldly. The fact 
was the country Rector, used as he had 
hitherto been only to speak to every-day 
folk about the eveiy-day troubles of 
common life, was somewhat at a loss for 
words by which to lead this man of fame 
into the awful shadow which awaited him. 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Oakleigh, and 
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the tone in whicli those words were spoken 
showed so much of the man whose faith 
had been strengthened by gazing on the 
Creator in his works, who with all his 
travel and all his science had still a touch 
of the child in him, that Wilford took 
courage. 

"No, she is not dead," he repeated. 
'*But there are things in life as bad, or 
worse than death. Oh, Frederick Oakleigh, 
if ever you have prayed, pray now for 
strength." 

"But what is it? Is it some fearful 
accident that has maimed her dear form 
for life ?" faltered the husband, his mind still 
running on physical iUs, and never, in his 
great love for her, so much as dreaming of 
any weakness of her heart or her soul. 

" As far as I know she is well in health 
and sound in limbs," answered the clergy- 
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man, forcing himself to speak calmly* 
" But there are other evils besides bodily 
evils. There is sin in the best of ns. 
None are safe till they reach the eternal 
shore." 

" I don't understand you," stammered 
Oakleigh. " You ca;nnot mean to say — my 

wife was always," Then he broke off 

altogether, and only stared at his com- 
panion with an amazed terror-stricken 
face. 

Wilford now saw that the blow itself 
would be kinder than suspense, and so 
shortly and clearly he told him everything 
that he himself knew, beginning with 
Monica's unanswered letters, and ending 
with her disappearance. When he named 
the Brinkworths, and told how he and 
Monica had good reason to believe that 
they were closely implicated in. this matter 
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(though how they had fallen in with and 
gained influence over Stella, it was impos- 
sible to imagine), Oakleigh started, and re- 
echoing unconsciously the words once 
spoken by Norman's mother, cried out, 

" Philip Oakleigh called me his son. 
God, thou art a jealous God, thou visit- 
est the sins of the fathers upon the 
children." 

After that he uttered not a syllable till 
the tale was done. Priest though he was, 
Charles Wilford offered no conventional 
priestly consolation where One alone, and 
He the Lord, and not His servant, could 
comfort. He only at the end of his story 
spoke a few words of manly sympathy, and 
then he left him, saying, 

" God be with you ! I will come to you 
to-morrow morning at the H6tel de France/* 

Soon after they had met, Oakleigh had 
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told the porter to go on with his luggage 
to that hotel, and so WiKord knew that he 
must be staying there. 

Let none ask to look into the husband's 
heart in that his long night walk through 
the streets ; by the assembly rooms, where 
the music thrilled and crashed ; by the ce- 
metery, where the cypresses waved ; by the 
shop windows, where the gay silks flaunted ; 
in among the shadows clustering in yonder 
archway ; out into the brilliant glare of the 
caf^s. The night wore on, the gas went 
out, the buzz and rattle of the town were 
stilled. There was no light save the light 
of the waning moon, no sound save now 
and then a distant footstep. At length 
the day broke, and in its brightness the far- 
off mountain shone as if built up of gold, 
and then he murmured, " Father, I thank 
Thee, I can forgive her." 
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That morning Oakleigh and Wilf ord had 

a long talk together. Now that the first 

extreme anguish was past, Oakleigh was 

glad to have at his side a friend in whom 

he could confide, and to whom he could 

turn for advice and sympathy. He told 

Wilford the whole story of his uncle's 

connection with Eleanor Brinkworth. He 

told how that woman and her son had been 

grievously wronged by Philip Oakleigh, 

how all they were now doing was surely 

done in vengeance, and how they were 

people from whom everything might be 

feared, and nothing hoped. They both 

trembled to think of Monica being in the 

hands of this mother and son. They 

formed a thousand conjectures as to how 

the Brinkworths could have won such 

power over Stella, and wondered whether 

her connection with them had been of long 

p2 
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or short duration. Oakleigh was inclined 
to think the latter, on account of the letters 
he had received from his wife ; but then he 
added that these very letters might have 
been merely blinds written to deceive him, 
or even cunning forgeries. The two men 
were as close friends as if they had known 
each other for twenty years by the time 
that long exchange of hopes and fears and 
doubts was over. 

In the present state of things there 
seemed no use in their staying longer in 
Pau. They therefore started at once for 
Luchon, where they might be some comfort 
to poor old Mrs. Penlewin and her com- 
panion, and where they could wait for any 
news from the police, and be on the watch 
themselves for traces of Monica. 
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CHAPTER V. 



IN THE SNAEB. 



T N the bed-room of a farm-house among 
-*- the Pyrenees lay Monica Midhurst. 
Her face told a story of suffering both in 
mind and body. This was the third even- 
ing from the one on which she left Luchon, 
and since that night when she first entered 
it, she had not crossed the threshold of the 
room where she now was. 

After four instead of two miles' heavy 
walking, with a yet heavier heart to carry, 
«he had at length reached the farm with 
her guide. It was a neat white house, 
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standing in the middle of a lovely little 
green valley, which nestled among high hills 
that shut it in on every side, as though they 
were jealous of the world getting a glimpso 
of its beauty. A tiny brook went dancing^ 
to its own tinkling music round the farm^ 
winding about and about, as if it wanted ta 
lose itself. White sheep and speckled goata 
flecked here and there the green fields, and 
three or four large mild-eyed cows came^ 
stepping daintily along, tinkling softly 
their bells, and followed by an active littla 
maiden in a red petticoat. Monica thought 
she had never seen a spot that seemed less^ 
suggestive of sin and sorrow. 

"And yet," she said to herself, "my 
errand here has to do with both. Oh,. 
Stella, Stella!" 

On reaching the house, the woman had 
gone at once to look for the lady, but came 
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back to tell her that she was out. Her 
other lodger, Mrs. Linwood (Monica had 
been somewhat surprised to hear of her 
having another lodger), had, she said, seen 
her saunter up the valley about half -an- 
hour ago. If Mademoiselle would come in 
and sit down, no doubt she would soon be 
back. And Mademoiselle did go in, and 
did wait for some time quietly, partly be- 
cause she was dreadfully tired, and partly 
because it seemed labour lost to return 
without seeing Stella. But when, on look- 
ing at her watch, she saw how late it was, 
she began to fear that her friends would 
be growing uneasy about her, and so, hav- 
ing written a hasty line to Stella, saying 
she would come next morning early, she 
prepared to go. 

But when she rose, she felt so weak and 
still so tired that she was sure she should 
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not be able to reach Luchon on foot that 
night. Had they a horse which she could 
ride, with some one walking by her, she 
asked. No, they were too poor to keep 
one, and so were all their neighbours ; when 
their little bit of ploughing or harvest had 
to be done they hired one in Luchon. The 
mistress of the house professed herself to 
be in an abyss of grief because she could not 
accommodate Mademoiselle in this respect, 
but if Mademoiselle would allow it, she 
knew what she would be charmed to do for 
her. 

"And what was that?' Monica asked, 
rather despairingly. 

Why, if Mademoiselle would consent to 
stay the night in her house (and she was 
sure she could make her very comfortable, 
she was so accustomed to gentlefolks), her 
husband should take a letter to her friends 
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in Luchon, telling them where she was, and 
that she would come back to-morrow. The 
lady must shortly be in, and then they could 
have a long talk together. 

To this plan Monica agreed, partly be- 
cause she was so anxious to see Stella, and 
partly because she was so weary, and her 
head ached so incessantly. She therefore 
tore up her note to Stella, and wrote instead 
one to Wilford, telling him all that had 
happened, and leaving it to his discretion 
whether to reveal the matter to his compan- 
ions, or to invent some plausible excuse 
for her absence. 

The master of the house came to take 
the letter. He looked like a Spanish 
brigand of the worst type, and the sight of 
him did not make Monica like the place 
any better. She said nothing, however, 
and he made his awkward bow and went. 
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The moments sped by. The moon rose, 
and washed the valley in a silver tide, but 
still no Stella came. Monica began to 
grow very uneasy about her ; and the mis- 
tress of the house declared herself to be so 
too, and lamented that now her husband 
was gone there was no man to send in 
search of her. She would, however, go 
herself, she said, and she went. 

Monica then endured very much the 
same sort of anxiety for Stella which just 
at that same time her friends were endur- 
ing for her. After a while the woman re- 
turned, saying she could find no trace of 
the lady. Monica's alarm increased, but 
at length, quite worn out, she went to bed, 
where she fell at once into a heavy sleep, 
and dreamt fantastic dreams, in which 
Mrs. Penlewin appeared in Charles Wil- 
ford's wide-awake instead of a cap, and 
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Miss De Vellembie ran off with Armine^ 
Next morning she awoke with her head 
like lead, with her lips burning as if a 
small fire were lit between them, and with 
all her limbs feeling out of joint. The fact 
was she had a slight feverish attack, brought 
on by the journey, the sultry weather, 
trouble of mind, and the long walk which 
had so overtaxed her powers. Her health 
was in general good, and at home, in bracing 
English air, she was a capital walker ; but 
this accumulation of causes had been too 
much for her. She guessed at once what 
was the matter with her, for at the table- 
dhSie at Bigorre some acquaintances had 
told her that such attacks were just now 
very prevalent in the Pyrenees. Her 
feverish brain of course exaggerated her 
illness, but even while uneasy about herself 
she did not forget Stella. 
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Her first question to the farmer's wife 
when she called her was concerning her 
friend. The woman said nothing had 
been seen or heard of her, and professed 
herself in great distress thereat. Monica, 
however, now concluded that Stella must, 
in a relapse from her good resolutions, 
have returned to Armine. 

Her next request to the woman was that 
3, messenger might again be sent to Luchon, 
to let her friends know about her iUness 
and to fetch a doctor. The husband went 
once more on this errand, and came back 
saying that Mademoiselle's friends had left 
the hotel early that morning, long before he 
reached it, having been recalled to England 
by a telegram, and that both the doctors 
in the town were out, but one would come 
as soon as possible. 

The day wore on, but no doctor appeared. 
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The golden light played on the brook^ 
crept up the mountains, lingered to kiss a 
distant snow-peak, and then left the valley 
in shadow. Monica lay in a half nervous, 
half drowsy state, forming vague conjec- 
tures about that strange sudden telegram, 
trembling for Stella and for Armine, and 
haunted by gloomy fancies about herself ; 
but in the midst of these she fell into a 
sound sleep, in which she was troubled by 
no visions, either grave or gay. 

Next morning she awoke feeling so much 
better that she made up her mind she did 
not want a doctor. Like many people of 
usually sound health, she had a vague 
dread of the faculty, and always did with- 
out them if she could. The farmer's wife 
quite agreed with her view of her case, 
saying that she and her husband had often 
such attacks, and had always quickly re- 
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covered with the treatment she was using 
with Mademoiselle. 

That morning the other lodger, old Mrs. 
Lynwood, came to see Monica. She stayed 
with her for an hour, talking like a fifth- 
rate tract, milk one ounce to a barn-gallon 
of water. 

Monica did not get up that day ; more 
because she wanted to be quiet than be- 
cause she did not feel well enough. She 
lay still and thought a good deal. Her 
mind, which yesterday had been so weak 
and torpid, was, to-day, in good working 
order, and it worked to some purpose. 
She became convinced that, ever since she 
left the hotel at Luchon, she had been 
living in an atmosphere of deceit, and 
that everyone in this house was acting a 
lie. This belief grew in strength the more 
she silently watched Mrs. Lynwood and 
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the mistress of the house. They were 
very ofl&cious in their attentions to her, but 
they both seemed remarkably anxious that 
she should stay in bed, and they both 
declared, with unnecessary loudness, that 
she must not think of moving for several 
days. She noticed, too, that, when Mrs. 
Lynwood did not think Monica was ob- 
serving her, her black eyes were fixed 
upon her with a curious sharpness which 
was very different from their usual down- 
cast look of flabby piety* 

After a second good night's rest Monica 
felt yet stronger, though she lay in bed 
the greater part of that day also; partly 
to gain more time for thought, partly to 
humour her companions. Her convic- 
tions about them were confirmed the more 
she saw of them. Towards evening her 
resolution was taken. She would get up, 
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boldly confront them, tell them how en- 
tirely she saw through their artifices, and 
then declare her intention of leaving the 
farm next morning 

She was, doubtless, in a very diflBcult, 
unpleasant position. These people cer- 
tainly would not let her go without a strug- 
gle, for it was evidently to their interest to 
keep her inactive ; probably because they 
feared her with regard to Armine and 
Stella. But this only made her more 
resolved to go. She could not, however, 
believe that, if she stood firmly, they would 
really offer any violent opposition. She 
now felt tolerably sure that she should find 
her friends at Luchon, and that no tele- 
gram had in reality called them away. 

While she was dressing herself the 
following conversation was going on in a 
room on the ground-floor : 
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" See, Madelon, how this attack which 
has laid this woman low and quelled her 
proud spirit, proves that Heaven is with 
our vengeance," said, in an edifying tone, 
Mrs. Brinkworth, alias Lynwood. 

" I don't fancy, Madame, that she is 
quite so thoroughly extinguished as you 
think," answered Madelon, who was acting 
no part in calling herself the mistress of 
the house; for this farm, with the stock 
upon it, was the inheritance left to her and 
her husband by their relation. " She has one 
of your fine English constitutions. She is 
shaking this illness off so," and she shook 
the thimble from her finger with an ex- 
pressive Southern gesture. " I am not at 
all sure, either, that she does not suspect 
something. I noticed to-day how quickly 
and keenly she glanced at me when I made 
a pretty little oily speech (just in your 
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style, Madame) about the poor lady who 
disappeared the other night. When her 
eyes met mine, there was such power in 
them that I felt for a moment as if I were 
in the confessional. I am much mistaken * 
if she is not going to give you more trouble 
than you expect, madame." 

"It is a bad, self -exalting habit, this 
way you have, Madelon, of thinking you 
can see a mile when your neighbours can- 
not see half a one." 

" In general, Madame, I am sure I can- 
not boast of being so far-sighted as you 
are — at least, where your own interest is 
concerned,*' retorted Madelon, in a tone of 
mock humility. 

" Then observe my Christian charity 
towards this woman," said Mrs. Brink- 
worth, without heeding this thrust, for she 
was well used to such from Madelon, and 
was obliged to bear them, since iar the 
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present she was indispensable to her. " I 
sit by her bed like a mother. I do what 
I can for her comfort." 

" Your tender mercies, Madame — '^ and 
Madelon laid a significant emphasis on the 
pronoun — "your tender mercies are in truth 
miracles." 

" Many people in my place," went on the 
old lady, seeming to ignore the last remark, 
as she often did any special insolence on 
Madelon's part — " many people in my place 
would have dropped a few grains of powder 
into her food, and so quietly have rid 
themselves of a person who was in their 
way. But since Providence is working for 
me, I do not interfere. If I had had the 
disposing of the matter myself, I could not 
have appointed anything to suit us better 
than this illness. It is not dangerous, and 
yet it keeps her still." 

g2 
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" How mucli longer, Madame, shall we 
have to go on with this sort of life ?" asked 
Madelon, her hand, as it twisted about 
aimlessly the work in her lap, forming a 
strange contrast to that of Mrs. Brink- 
worth as her needle darted regularly in and 
out. 

" It is impossible to say exactly. In the 
letter from my son, which Olovis fetched 
from the post-oflBce to-day, he says I told 
you that the first step is well taken, and 
he will bring about the rest as quickly as 
he can. I should like, if possible, to keep 
Miss Midhurst here till all is done." 

"Mark my words, Madame, if you try to 
carry on this game much longer, you will 
have trouble with this lady. Had she been 
in full health, you would, I am certain, have 
had either to let her go, or to use force 
with her before this." 
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" But she is not in full health. Provi- 
dence, by a way harmless to her, and guilt- 
less for us, has chained her to this house, 
and I see no good in troubling ourselves 
with what might have been." 

*'But if such a thing should happen as 
her getting well immediately, and declaring 
she wiU go at once," persisted Madelon. 
^' Then, Madame, what would you do ?" 

" Then Monica Midhurst had better be- 
ware," answered the old woman, with a 
look which flashed out of the studied calm 
of her face, like lightning across a still, 
stagnant lake, and which made Madelon 
shudder. 

Just then there was a light footstep in 
the passage. 

** Who is that ?" cried Mrs. Brinkworth. 
^'Did I not tell you, Madelon, I would 
have no gossiping neighbours here — not 
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even the girl that tends the cattle. Don't 
you know, woman,, that the very moon^ 
when she looks in at the window of a 
house, may carry to another the news of 
what she sees there." 

"I have obeyed you implicitly in this, 
Madame," answered Madelon, glancing un- 
easily towards the door. 

" Go and see at once who it is !" cried 
Mrs. Brinkworth, imperatively. 

Madelon rose in that slow, ungracious 
way in which she always fulfilled the old 
lady's commands ; but before she could 
leave the room Monica had entered, with & 
pale but resolute face. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FACE TO FACE. 



TjlOR some moments there was a dead 
J- sflenceintlieroom. Madelon glanc* 
ed at Mrs. Brinkworth, and the old lady 
stared at Monica with a surprise which wa& 
perhaps more genuine than any feeling she 
had ever shown in her life. Partly from 
the inclination common in all of us to be- 
Ueve what we wish for, partly from her 
knowledge of the symptoms in the sort of 
feverish attack from which Monica had 
suffered, being much less accurate than 
that of Madelon, she had fully thought 
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that Monica was a safe prisoner in the 
farm for at least some days longer. The 
old actress, however, could only for a very 
little while forget her calling. Quickly 
recovering herself, she exclaimed, 

**My dear Miss Midhurst, what impru- 
dence ! You really quite frightened me 
and struck me dumb !" 

" There is nothing to be frightened at, 
Mrs. Brinkworth," answered Monica, 
quietly. " I am come to tell you that I am 
quite recovered, and that I am going to 
leave this house to-morrow morning." 

" Brinkworth !" repeated the old lady in 
astonishment, which was again unfeigned, 
for she had no notion that Monica could 
already have found her out. " What are 
you thinking of ? What do you mean by 
calling me by such a name? And then 
the wild talk about leaving this house to- 
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morrow ! Oh ! Madelon, I fear the fever 
has reached her brain." 

Madelon shrugged her shoulders. 

" Perhaps Mademoiselle may be in more 
danger from the warmth of her heart than 
ff om the heat of her brain," she said. " But 
I must be about my afternoon work ;" and 
darting at Monica a look which was half 
warning, half pitying, and which was very 
different from the gloomy apathy she had 
generally seen in her eyes, she left the room. 

Mrs. Brinkworth saw that she should 
have to fight out her battle alone, and felt 
that it was better so than with a doubtful 
auxiliary. Besides, though, when she and 
Madelon were by themselves, she could 
bear with her frequent pricks and set her 
down in return, such passages of arms 
would be a good deal out of place at the 
present moment. 
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instinct of recoil that she was beginning to 
have in the neighbourhood of this woman, 
:and facing her boldly. " I know that you 
and your son have done your utmost to 
lead your grandson, Armine Marani and 
Mrs. Oakleigh into deadly sin, though how 
jou have gained your influence over this 
lady, and why you take pleasure in such 
evil work, God only knows ! I know that 
Stella Oakleigh has never been in this 
house, and that I was enticed hither by a 
vile falsehood, though how you managed 
to imitate so well her handwriting, and 
how you knew things spoken of in that 
letter, are mysteries to me. I know 
that neither my letter nor my message was 
^ver carried to Luchon, and that my friends 
are still there, and called away by no tele- 
gram. I know that it is your object to 
keep me in this house in a state of inac- 
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tivity, but I tell you again that I shall leave 
here to-morrow morning." 

" Armine Marani, Stella OaMeigh — ^here 
are more names quite new to me !" cried 
Mrs. Brink worth, with the same cool as- 
surance as before. " Who are they ? Are 
they some very bad people whom you have 
fallen in with, and who, by their evil prac- 
tices, have made you suspect everyone you 
meet, even such a harmless old woman as 
I am ? The world is a wicked place, and 
we never know whom we may get amongst 
as long as wo live in it." 

" It is, in truth, a wicked place, when 
the most sacred vows are torn asunder 
and trampled in the dust, and when ties of 
blood are used by grey-headed men and 
women to drag their children's children 
down into crime !" 

"And is that what these bad people have 
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done ?" asked the old woman, in a tone of 
sympathetic interest. '* Oh ! how dread- 
ful, how shocking ! But I have had so 
little experience in evil that I hardly know 
what to say to comfort you, my poor young 
lady. My life has been almost entirely 
spent in pious meditation." 

*^ Have done with all this hideous, vain 
pretence, Mrs. Brinkworth,*" said Monica^ 
very sternly, yet trembling a little, for the 
unblushing hypocrisy of the woman dis- 
gusted and abnost frightened her. "I 
know that you and your son must be 
wicked to the yery core, for you have drawn 
into sin two of the sweetest and purest 
souls that ever dwelt in human bodies. It 
is not my mission to convert you, but it is 
my mission to save them. Concerning 
you, I can only say, God forgive you ! Con- 
cerning them, I say that I will not rest till 
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I have brouglit them back to the right." 
*' This is most unwarrantable language, 
Miss Midhurst, for one lady to use towards 
another; yet I pardon you, for you are 
labouring under some inexplicable insane 
delusion, which you will feel very sorry for 
by-and-by," and she folded her hands 
meekly. 

" I have no taste for seeing a revolting 
play, however well it may be acted, Mrs. 
Brinkworth," said ^Monica, who in truth 
could bear it no longer. " You will not be 
troubled with my company any more to- 
night, and to-morrow morning, early, I shall 
be gone," and she moved with quiet dig- 
nity towards the door. 

" One moment, my dear Miss Midhurst," 
cried the old woman, standing in front of 
her, and forcing herself still to speak in a 
friendly tone, though her pre-conceived 
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hatred for Monica, which contact with her 
had only served to strengthen, was longing 
to leap to her tongue. " Forgive me for 
saying so, but it is quite impossible for 
you, after your illness, to walk from here 
to Luchon ; and there is, as you know, no 
horse you can ride ; therefore, if you in- 
sist, for a few days to come, on trying so 
mad an experiment, I shall think it my 
duty to stop you." 

*'I knowbestwhat suits myown strength," 
answered Monica, coldly. 

** I can prevent your going most effectu- 
ally by not letting you have a guide from 
here, and without one the path is difficult 
to find, and almost dangerous," and as she 
spoke a malicious smile made its way in 
spite of herself from her heart to her lips, 
and lurked there for a moment. 

" I do not see how a mere lodger, as 
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you call yourself, can have power to con- 
trol the actions of the people of this house." 

" I have a little spell of my own by which 
I rule them," answered Mrs. Brinkworth, 
with a laugh that was meant to be play- 
ful, but in which the hidden fiend rang 
out. 

The fact was that the honest, straight- 
forward nature of Monica Midhurst was 
so utterly antagonistic to that of Eleanor 
Brinkworth that the old woman, perfect 
actress though she was, could not long 
hold intercourse with her without showing 
something of her deep antipathy. 

On her side Monica felt in the presence 
of this woman a loathing — nay, almost a 
horror — such as she had never before 
known in the presence of any human 
being ; yet, helped by the good old Cornish 
blood in her veins, and by the thought of 
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those she had to save, she stood firm. 

" I see," she said, ** that the master and 
mistress of this house are but inferior ac- 
complices of yours, whom, by some base 
art, you have bound to your service ; yet, 
notwithstanding that, I will reach Luchon 
within the next twenty- four hours, or die 
in the attempt !" 

" Will you ?" exclaimed the old woman, 
finding it impossble to hold up any longer 
the decent mask behind which she had 
hitherto concealed herself, and giving vent 
to her passion, which flamed out in her 
eyes, and trembled in her upraised hand, 
and thrilled in her voice. " You say that 
you will, but I say that you shall not ! Oh ! 
Monica Midhurst, ever since I first heard 
your name, I knew in my waking thoughts 
— ^I guessed even in my dreams — that you 
and I should one day stand face to face as 
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•enemies, and now it is come to pass." 
" If you win have it so, Mrs. Brinkworth, 
then so it must be,*' said Monica, her breath 
coming and going more quickly, yet with- 
out a quiver in her steady voice, with- 
out a shadow in her calm eyes. "God 
knows that I have no more idea why you 
should have cherished this long hatred 
against me than I have why you should 
delight in this work of wanton mischief 
you are doing. I only know that those I 
love are being brought by you to shame 
and sin, and that while I stay here inact- 
ive, as you wish to keep me, I cannot help 
help them, therefore I must go.'* 

" You have no idea why I delight in this 
work of wanton mischief, as you call it," 
exclaimed the old woman, her words rush- 
ing out as if forced by some irresistible 
pressure. "Then, Monica Midhurst, I 
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will tell you. Long ago Philip Oakleigb 
loved a woman and called her his wife ; she 
had a son, on whom he lavished care and 
money. But after a while he forsook heir 
and disowned her son, and married 
another, and adopted a new heir. I am 
that woman, Norman Brinkworth is that 
son, and Frederick Oakleigh is that false 
heir. Ever since I was left deceived and 
disgraced, I have sworn to carry out a 
righteous vengeance ; that righteous venge- 
ance is what you call a work of wanton mis- 
chief. That righteous vengeance Heaven 
has shown it favours." 

As the deep full voice, discordant now 
and then from its very depth of passionate 
feeling, went on with its hideous story, 
Monica felt as if a strange dread spell 
was being wrought, which changed her 
position towards this woman. Before, she 
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had believed herself to be fighting for the 
good and the noble ; now it seemed to her 
as if she were suddenly thrust into the 
ranks of the false and the vile. Every 
tone of Eleanor Brinkworth's voice, her 
very attitude, had in them a terrible real- 
ity, which told that what she spoke was 
no artfully-woven fiction, but a true tale, 
which had burnt itself in fiery characters 
into the woman's heart and soul. 

So overwhelming was the feeling of 
shame in Monica that for some moments 
she, the woman of high thoughts and pure 
aspirations, cowered before the woman of 
vindictive passions and base deceit. Quick-, 
ly, however, she recovered herself. Fred- 
erick and Stella had in reality no more to 
do with their uncle's misdeeds than had 
the snow on yonder mountain with the 
mud in the distant highroad, and it was as 
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their champion that she stood forward, not 
as the champion of the old man who was 
gone to his account. Raising her head as 
proudly as before, she said calmly, 

" No doubt Philip Oaldeigh sinned griev- 
ously against you, but he has passed be- 
yond human judgment, and your vengeance 
against Frederick Oakleigh and his wife is 
unjust and cruel. Armine Marani, too — 
why should he be concerned in it ? Does 
no old memory of his mother as a child 
plead for him ?" 

" Armine Marani's mother ceased to be 
my daughter when she disobeyed me," she 
answered, speaking more quietly, yet still 
with the same terrible earnestness as be- 
fore. " Yet, as far as we were concerned^ 
he might have crept his way through life 
unmolested by us, had he not come to our 
hands as a useful tool. Frederick Oak- 
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leigh's wife is dragged to destruction only 
by the tie which binds her to him. Even 
you, Monica Midhurst, though contact 
with you has made me hate you, would 
most likely never so much as have heard 
my name had you not been likely to be a 
hindrance in our path. Our vengeance is 
against Frederick Oakleigh, and Frederick 
Oakleigh alone." 

And like an incarnate Nemesis the old 
actress, who could give outward grandeur 
to the show of her true passions, walked 
majestically from the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OP DEATH. 

TIIRS. BRINKWORTH had Uttle no- 
•^'-*- tion that, even while Monica stayed 
at the farm, there were others who were 
leaving no stone unturned to frustrate her 
schemes. She and her son, in their calcu- 
lation of chances, had indeed not left out 
the possibility of Monica having friends 
with her abroad who might know some- 
thing of Mrs. Oakleigh, but they believed 
that no one (except her husband, whom 
they thought still on the seas) would 
take interest enough to work so actively for 
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Stella as Miss Midhurst, and they were 
even quite ignorant of Monica's intimacy 
with Armine. Mrs. Brinkworth did not 
dream that Charles Wilford was almost as 
anxious and miserable about Stella, Moni- 
ca's friend, and Armine Marani, his old 
pupil, as Monica herself could be — ^that 
Frederick Oakleigh was already in France 
and knew everything, and that they had 
set on foot, through the police, a diligent 
search, and were eagerly and incessantly on 
the watch themselves. She therefore 
made up her mind that, if she could keep 
Monica safe prisoner for some days, all 
would most likely go well with her designs, 
and she determined to go to any extremes 
to reach this end. Such a resolve was fur- 
ther strengthened by her hatred of Monica 
herself. 

That same evening, after she had re- 
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covered from the effects of her stormy in- 
terview with Miss Midhurst, she called 
Clovis Marron into her private room. 

"Are you a faithful servant to me^ 
Clovis r she asked, fixing her black eyes 
intently upon him. 

" Yes, good Madame, that I am ; and I 
deserve some reward for it. Give me 
another bottle of that rare old cognac, 
dear Madame — ^kind Madame ! It is more 
precious than the tears of Notre Dame I 
It is like drinking liquid diamonds !" and 
he turned his eyes with the look of a hun- 
gry wild beast towards a cupboard in a 
comer of the room. 

** You shall have two by-and-by, if you 
serve me well ; but first listen to me." 

" Oh ! generous lady ! you should have 
been an Empress !" 

" You know this Miss Midhurst who is 
staying in the house ?" 
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" I know ; the bird you want to keep 
caged, Madame ;" and lie winked clumsily 
with his heavy eyelids. 

"She has recovered sooner than we 
expected. She has found out everything^ 
and says she will go at once." 

" The perverse little fool ! — ^but women 
will often want to run the contrary road 
to the one we want them to go, unless we 
drive them." 

"She has declared that she will leave 
this house within twenty-four hours ; but 
you must keep her here, Clovis — ^keep her 
as a miser does his treasure— as a priest 
does his holiest relic — as a lover does the 
door of his beloved one." 

"You may trust Olovis Marron, Ma- 
dame ." 

"And if she weeps, and begs, and makes 
a plausible tale out of her own cause, you 
muBt not listen to her." 
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" Who heeds a woman's tears and words ? 
They are only so much salt water and 
empty air 1" 

" If she offer you a bribe you must not 
take it ; where she promises three napole- 
ons I will promise six." 

" What could the English Mademoiselle 
offer? Only, I should think, a glass of 
her own bitter British beer. The English 
must be in truth a cheerful nation if they 
can be merry on such heavy stuff." 

" Have you any fire-arms in the house ? 
There is nothing makes a more salutary 
impression upon a woman than the idea of 
gunpowder. If you were only to show 
her a weapon of that sort, she would be as 
tractable as a lamb." 

"I have a pair of good pistols, Ma« 
dame." 

" That is well. You will only frighten 
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her, of course." Yet even while she spoke, 
her fierce black eyes seemed to say some- 
thing very different. 

" I understand, Madame." 

" You are a faithful servant, Clovis Mar- 
ron — a faithful servant. You believe in 
the righteousness of our cause, and know 
that Heaven protects it." 

"Yes, Madame, I know that you are in 
the confidence of the saints." 

"You must keep your eye, too, on 
Madelon. I fear she is growing weak and 
wavering. I cannot quite make her out." 

" I will teach her how to be firm again." 
And though the answer was short, his soUd 
fist striking the table said enough, and too 
much. 

" And now, Clovis you may go. Be bold 
and vigilant, and you shall not repent your 
zeal." 
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"But first, good Madame, give me my 
promised reward — the two bottles, one 
glass of which might bring my grandfather 
to life again." 

" You shall have them when this busi* 
ness is weU over; and money besides." 

Clovis made his usual slouching bow and 
withdrew silently, but with a shade of 
angry disappointment on his face. The 
fact was, since they had been at the farm, 
Mrs. Brinkworth had insisted (on pain of 
his being dismissed from her service) on 
his abstaining from his usual habits, which 
would have made him quite useless in any 
emergency in which she might need him. 
She gave him, however, now and then, by 
way of a little comfort, a bottle of good 
cognac, and he had hoped this evening for 
such an indulgence ; but the old lady was 
much too wise to drug her own watch-dog* 
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All this time Monica sat in her own 
room, in a state of doubt and fear, such as 
she had never experienced in her quiet, 
common-place Ufe, which, though it had 
been very ricli in inward growtli and intel- 
lectual fruit, had been very barren of out- 
ward stirring incident. Any attempt she 
might make to leave this house would, she 
saw plainly enough, now be attended with 
much that was difficult and painful, and 
even perhaps with danger, for nothing was 
too bad to be feared from a woman of Mrs. 
Brinkworth's character. 

Monica's dignity as a lady, her good wo- 
manly regard for outward peace and quiet, 
made her shrink instinctively from the mere 
thought of violent scenes with such people 
as Mrs. Brinkworth and the Marrons ; and 
she felt half inclined to sit down patiently 
in her prison till they chose to release her. 
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But the remembrance of Armine and Stella 
stirred up once more her flagging courage. 
The very anxiety shown by Mrs. Brink- 
worth to keep her at the farm proved that 
could she reach them she could in some 
way serve them; and should she stay 
tamely, with her hands folded, trembling 
only for herself? Should she leave that 
true friend, Charles Wilford, to struggle 
and to grieve alone ? All that was brave 
and loyal within her rose up in arms against 
such an idea. 

Just then the remembrance flashed across 
her of Madelon s look that afternoon, when 
she left the room; and she wondered whether 
this woman might be worked upon to help 
in hBr escape, even to reveal to her the 
schemes of the Brinkworths, and to tell 
her where Armine and Stella now where. 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and twilight 
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stadows gathered in the valley. They 
crept along the feet of the mountains, and 
lay athwart the brook, and wrapped them- 
selves round the house, and slid into the 
rooms. 

Monica went to the window, thinking 
the air would refresh her. As she looked 
out she noticed the figure of a man on 
the rising ground close opposite. She fixed 
her eyes on this form, which, as it was 
only at a little distance, she could dis- 
tinguish plainly enough, even in the even- 
ing light, and soon saw that it was Clovis 
Marron, and also became certain, from his 
whole attitude, that he was keeping watch 
on her window. From the little hillock on 
which he stood he could see into her room, 
and no doubt he had been observing her 
thence all the afternoon. 

The knowledge that she was thus watch- 
voL. in. I 
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ed, and that by a man such as Mairon, 
filled her with new fear. There was a 
vague, mysterious horror, which was worse 
even than any certain danger, in the 
thought that this man, with the sinister 
animal face, was incessantly hovering about 
her, now catching glimpses of her in her 
most private moments, now eagerly listen- 
ing below stairs for her slightest movement 
above, now lurking at her door while she 
slept, and surrounding always her life with 
an atmosphere of nameless dread. 

Monica was not so strong as she had 
been before her illness, and she shrank 
back from the window again completely 
unnerved. There she sat in the fast 
darkening room, with indistinct, gloomy 
fancies crowding round her. Hark! was 
that a sound of heavy breathing at the 
door, as though some one were listening 
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there? Surely the bed-curtains moved! 

There must be a trap-door in the wall! 

Was that a figure crouching in the corner, 

or only a well-known table? What was 

it that touched her forehead, and made 

her start and cry out ? Could it be only 

the wing of a busy gnat? That man, 

Clovis Marron, had just the face she would 

have imagined for an assassin, and the old 

woman with the fierce black eyes, what 

terrible thoughts might not lurk in the 

brain behind them ? And she herself was 

fio weak, so helpless — a lonely woman in a 

house of treachery ! 

What was it that the brook would go on 

murmuring so ceaselessly over and over ? 

Something about a grave. And what sort 

of a grave ? A grave in a lonely valley, 

far from home and friends ! Oh I cruel 

stream, why will you repeat those words ? 

i2 
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Have you no tale of spring flowers, that 
stoop to kiss you; of winter snows, that 
swell and chafe your current, to tell in- 
stead? And what now is the theme of 
those whispering waters? Now they are 
talking of a life cut short, of a life's work 
but half done, and of an old woman sitting 
in a lonely room, looking at the chair of one 
that has been I 

The clock, too, in the passage outside, 
how loudly it ticks to-night ! It seems to be 
counting the seconds that move so slowly, 
yet may be so precious — precious because 
they are numbered. 

At length she threw herself upon her 
knees, and, as she cried to God, she grew 
more calm. Was not the Almighty Father 
with her in that house, though earthly 
friends and earthly justice were far off ? 
Though sometimes erring, she had striven 
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to serve Him, and would He not now take 
His child in His arms and bear her softly 
over to the eternal shore ? 

But perhaps after all He might mean her 
still for this life. If she would stay quiet 
for a few days she would be, she believed, 
quite safe ; but while she was in that house 
she could not serve Armine and Stella, and 
so, cost what it might, she must try to leave 
it. 

What dear old memories of Stella, some- 
times pkying road girKsh pranks, some- 
times sobbing on her shoulder over school- 
room troubles — ^now smiling as a bride, now 
weeping as a bereaved mother — ^what dear 
old memories of SteUa rushed as a flood 
into her heart, making her feel how strong 
was the bond between them ! And as for 
Armine, had she not once loved him with a 
woman's best love ? Did she not love him 
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still, as she would have loved a brother — as 
she would have loved a son, had one ever 
stood at her side ? Could she think for 
a moment of any danger threatening her- 
self when those two were to be helped and 
served ? Great and pure though the work 
was which she was trying to do in her 
place, she was after all but an individual in 
the vast army which, God be thanked, is 
always fighting for the beautiful and the 
true, and her place in the ranks would soon 
be filled up if she were taken away. 

Yes; she would make her way out of 
this house ; and if she did so in safety, she 
would not rest till she had found them. 
"With the cords of love, both human and 
divine, she would draw them out of sin^ 
and though the world might stand aloof 
from them (alas, with but too good reason)^ 
her pure, soft-handed woman's charity would 
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in time heal the wounds, both in their 
hearts and soul. She prayed for power to 
do this ; she prayed for protection for her- 
self. 

Just then the moon rose above the 
mountains, and flooded the valley with 
light, and shone upon her as she knelt. 
"Was it thy spirit, Emily, grateful for the 
love she bore thy son, which glided down 
upon those sUver beams, and brought her 
that sweet feeling of calm hope and 
strength? 

Rising from her knees, she now began to 
think quietly. That very night seemed to 
her the best time to attempt her escape^ 
Mrs. Brinkworth and Olovis Marron would 
be more likely to expect her to do so early 
next morning, and therefore might perhaps 
be less strict in their guard for the next few 
hours. When the house was quite still 
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she would go first to Madelon, who slept, 
she knew, by herself in a room just under 
her own. Madelon had told her this during 
her illness, in order that she might knock 
for her if she wanted her. She had said it 
was a very small room, not big enough for 
both her and her husband, and so he for 
the present slept elsewhere. This arrange- 
ment might of course be changed, but she 
must risk that. If she could find Madelon 
alone, and work upon her to help her, things 
might go well ; but if not, her case would 
in truth be very desperate. 

She went to the window. Marron was 
gone from the hillock, but most likely he 
was still on the watch somewhere indoors. 

Her attempt would indeed be a hazardous 
one, and did not at present look very likely 
to be successful ; but it must be made, and 
she waited now quite calmly till the house 
should be still. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AOTED DBEAM. 

II f ONICA had enough, and more than 
-*-*-^ enough, to occupy her mind during 
the vigil she now had to keep. She 
thought (for the artist instinct, even in 
her present position, was awake within her) 
that some day all this suffering might help 
her to do truer work. She thought sadly 
of the grief and anxiety her friends at 
Luchon must be in concerning her. She 
thought how strange it was that Armine 
Marani, who had grown up as the darling 
of her aimt and herself, should be the 
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grandson and the nephew of the two dead- 
liest enemies of her dear friends, Frede- 
rick and Stella OakleigK She wondered 
whether Frederick Oakleigh was aware of 
the existence of the Brinkworths, and of 
his uncle's connection with them. If he 
was, she knew enough of his character to 
be certain that he must have suffered much 
from the mere consciousness of such a 
wrong (done though it was to unworthy 
people), resting as a black stain upon his 
name and heritage. She was sure Stella 
could have known nothing of the matter, 
for if she had, she would have confided 
that secret to herself as well as her other 
secrets and troubles. She concluded that 
the Brinkworths must have first madd 
themselves intimate with Stella by help of 
the knowledge they showed of her hus-» 
band's family. She shuddered as she re- 
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called the old woman's face and voice that 
afternoon when she spoke of her ven* 
geance. She prepared herself for the 
worst which might happen that night, by 
cahn communion with God. 

At length all seemed so quiet, that she 
thought it time to be up and doing. She 
went to the open window; not even a 
breeze was stirring. The night was sa 
still, that she could hear the lowing of a 
discontented cow in some far-off upland 
pasture, and could catch the faint rustle of 
the long grass, as the goats moved among 
it in the field hard by. 

She opened her door and listened. There 
were no soimds in the house, except the 
short, soft, cautious mews of the cat, as 
she went her night roimds, the chirping of 
a cricket on the kitchen hearth, and the 
ticking of the indefatigable clock. She 
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put on quickly her clothes for going out, 
lit her candle, bent her head one moment 
more in prayer, and then, with a firm but 
light step, passed out into the passage. 

Commonplace sights and noises were to- 
night for her strange and unnatural, partly 
from the uneasy state of her mind, partly 
from her imusual position, and partly from 
the sort of vague mystery that always 
pervades a house when all the human 
beings who in the day-time fill it with 
sound and motion, are sunk in sleep— that 
type of death. The rickety old black lea- 
ther arm-chair that stood on the landing 
seemed to be waiting for a spirit-guest. 
The stairs, as they creaked beneath her 
feet, sounded as if they would tattle 
that feet were upon them which had no 
business to be there. The long shadows 
of the bannisters looked like the legs of 
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enormous insects. A branch of honey* 
suckle peeped in at a little open staircase 
window, and as the blossoms bent towards 
each other, and rustled slightly, they were 
certainly whispering about the sins and 
follies of the men and women who daily 
went up and down by them. 

As she passed the passage that led 
down into the little back kitchen, she could 
hear the water trickling from the pump 
with an incessant drip, Hrip, drip, and the 
chill sound made her [shiver. Even the 
prosaic whitewashed walls gleamed in 
a pale, ghastly way as the flickering light 
of the candle fell upon them. 

She had reached the middle of the little 
entrance-hall, and paused here again to 
listen, but still no sound was audible that 
told of man or woman being astir. 

Her wish now was to go straight to 
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Madelon, but she was more confused about 
the house than she had at first expected to 
be. The fact was, the farmhouse was 
rather a rambling building, and since she 
had been there, Monica, with the exception 
of the first evening and this afternoon, had 
spent the whole time in her own room ; so 
that naturally enough she could not find 
her way about very easily. She knew that 
Madelon's room must lie to the right, be- 
cause she turned to the right at the top of 
the stairs to reach her own, which was 
above it ; but two passages branched from 
the little hall on that side, and she did not 
the least know which to take. She stood 
for some moments in trembling doubt, for 
a wrong choice might be most disastrous. 

At length, however, feeling that time 
was precious, she turned at hazard down 
the first passage, and soon found herself 
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standing before a closed door. Thinking 
her position fully authorised the act, she 
put her ear to the key-hole, and before 
long distinguished the heavy, regular 
breathing of some one within, who was 
evidently wrapped in deep slumber. She 
did not knock, for that would have aroused 
the sleeper. Her object, on the contrary, 
was to open, if it was not locked, very 
softly, the door, to go into the room far 
enough to see from whom that measured 
breathing came, and if it was not Madelon, 
to withdraw, if possible, without his or her 
awaking. It was, of course, a hazardous 
design, but under the circumstances it was 
the best she could think of. 

Noiselessly, therefore, she opened the 
door, which did not resist her, and noise- 
lessly she glided in. There was a form 
lying on the bed opposite her, but the face 
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was SO much in shadow that she could not 
distinguish it without going very close. 

Stepping nearer, she raised her candle, 
but as she looked she started back — Elea- 
nor Brinkworth lay there before her. 
Shading the light with her hand, she was 
about hurriedly and silently to retire, when 
suddenly the old woman sat up. Monica 
now thought that it would be useless 
cowardice to fly, and so she stood firm. 

" I must be about my work, or it will 
not be finished in time," said Mrs. Brink- 
worth, getting out of bed and standing 
near Monica. 

She spoke in a strange, low voice, and as 
Monica looked into her face, she saw she 
had before her a somnambulist. Quietly 
though she had entered, she must, by some 
slight noise, have partly stirred up the old 
woman, who was now evidently acting a 
dream. 
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Monica might now have fled from the 
room, but partly an irresistible fascination 
which impelled her to watch the old wo- 
man, and partly an idea that she might in 
this way learn something of her secret 
schemes, prompted her to stay. This lat- 
ter reason would, in most cases, have been 
a dishonourable one, but in her exceptional 
circumstances Monica felt that she was 
justified in taking such an advantage. She 
therefore drew back, so as not to come in 
the sleep-walker's way ; and then, in breath- 
less anxiety, followed her movements with 
her eyes. 

The old woman went straight to a table 
on which lay one of those large pieces of 
linen at which Monica, and indeed every 
one who had been for ten minutes in her 
company, had often seen her at work, took 
it up, and sat down ; then she drew a needle 

VOL. m. K 
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from a cushion in her work-basket, which 
was near at hand, and began to put it in 
and out through the stuff, being evidently 
under the impression that she was sew- 
ing. 

"I must make haste," she murmured. 
*' He will soon be here. He is a faithful 
servant, Clovis Marron — 2l faithful servant. 
I have hated her sevenfold since I saw her 
and spoke with her ; but at times it has 
seemed to me when I looked at her as if 
there were something in her face which said 
my rage against her was impotent. Then 
I felt as if I had a caged wild beast within 
me ! And now to think of my making her 
this I" And she stroked lovingly her work, 
with a low hideous laugh, which was but 
the gibbering phantom of mirth. "She 
said she would frustrate my vengeance — 
would get away and outwit me ; and now 
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to think of my making her this !" And 
aigain she patted exultingly the stufE in 
her lap. Then she was silent for two or 
three minutes, while she plied her needle 
l)usily. 

Monica's whole spirit was recoiling 
within her with sickening disgust, yet still 
she stood by, as if her feet were fastened to 
the ground by some terrible enchant- 
ment. 

It was indeed enough to enthral even a 
<5asual observer with motionless horror, to 
watch the bony fingers thus actively em- 
ployed, and the sleeping face, with its ex- 
pression of satisfied malice, bending over 
them — ^to look thus, as it were, into the 
very anatomy of the woman's evil nature — 
to count the throbbings of the wicked 
heart — ^to foUow the windings of each 
crooked thought. No wonder, then, that 

k2 
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Monica, who understood that the old wo- 
man's mind was running upon herself, was 
spell-bound by the scene before her. 

" Is that you, Clovis ?" began the dream- 
er again, turning her head towards the 
door as though she were speaking to some 
one standing there. "Do you say it is 
done — done already ? You are in truth a 
faithful servant, Clovis Marron — a faith- 
ful servant. Now go and fetch the tools 
in the back-garden, but move softly, 
lest Madelon should hear you ; for Made- 
Ion is a traitor, and not worthy to be your 
wife. Dig it deep, Clovis, up on the moun- 
tain-side — dig it deep, and then come back 
to me ; for I am a woman of true Chris- 
tian charity, and I am making her a 
shroud." 

Overpowering fear now broke the spell 
which hitherto had held Monica. Fortu- 
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nately, however, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation made her restrain the ciy which was 
about to burst from her lips, and move 
also very quietly, so that she left the room 
and closed softly the door without arousing 
any further the old woman. She tottered 
back into the little hall and sank down, 
faint and dizzy, upon the lowest step of 
the stairs. There she remained for some 
minutes, trembling in every Hmb, with her 
face hidden in her hands, and her mind 
filled with the fancy that she heard the 
footsteps of the terrible old woman, and 
that in a few moments her bony fingers 
would seize hold of her. By degrees, how- 
ever, when she found that the whole house 
remained as quiet as it had been before, 
she recovered herself, and her sound com- 
mon sense regained its sway. 

" What I have just seen and heard," she 
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thought^ " does not really prove that Mrs* 
Brinkwortli has designs against mjlife. 
People have not always done, nor do they 
always mean to do, what they dream they are 
doing. Bnt dreams often show the bent of 
the mind in which they are brought forth, 
and this dream of Mrs. Brinkworth's proves 
that her evil feelings against me must be 
strong, and warns me to leave this house 
as quickly as I can. I must, if possible^ 
find my way to Madelon. She is my only 
hope of escape." 

So thinking, she rose and turned down 
the second of the two passages which led 
to the right. She felt weary and dejected^ 
but just then there shone out within her 
a picture of loved familiar faces brighten- 
ing at her return, and cheered her on. • 

And now again she stood before a closed 
door. Her fingers trembled a little this 
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time as slie grasped the handle, but she 
resolved to do in this room exactly as she 
had done before, and if possible not to 
arouse the sleeper till she had found out 
who it was. This time, however, the door 
woul(f not yield, it was evidently locked 
inside. So strong was Monica's belief that 
this was Madelon's room, from the position 
of her own above it, that after a little hesi- 
tation she knocked gently, and her convic- 
tion was very soon confirmed. 

" Oh, Clovis !" cried the voice of Madelon 
within, " cannot you let me rest ; I am 
tired out, I was asleep ; I am not thinking 
of doing anything to displease you. Leave 
me alone, then, for the love of the Holy 
Virgin !" 

" It is not your husband, Madame Mar- 
ron," said Monica softly, at the key-hole* 
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" It is I, Miss Midhurst. Let me in, for I 
want to speak to you immediately." 

"Is it you, Mademoiselle !" exclaimed 
Madelon in a trembling voice. " What do 
you want here ? Go back to your room and 
keep still, for God's sake !" 

" I cannot do that," answered Monica. 
^* But I will make no noise to disturb any- 
one ; and if you will only open the door we 
can talk quietly together." 

" If he knew I had spoken with her he 
would kill me!" murmured Madelon to her- 
self, in a voice so low that Monica could do 
little more than guess at the meaning of 
her words. 

" Your husband is not near here at pre- 
sent," she said. *'If you will let me in, and 
we don't speak loud, he will never find out 
that I am with you." 

" There is more danger, in truth, of his 
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hearing her in the passage," said Madelon, 
again, communing with herself. Then, 
after some moments, she admitted Monica, 
cast a long fearful look down the dark pas- 
sage, and closing the door hurriedly again, 
locked it as before. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THROUGH THE DOOE. 



** /^H ! Mademoiselle, why do you come 
^^ to me ?" cried Madelon. " Heaven 
knows I have no more power in this house 
than the plank beneath your feet. But 
what am I talking about?" she went on 
hurriedly, nervously twitching the fringe 
of the shawl she had thrown around her. 
" Of course, Mademoiselle, you know what 
I have just said is nonsense, I suppose. At 
first I was half dreaming. I am the mis- 
tress of the house, and you are my lodger. 
What can there be for you to be frightened 
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at? Gro back to bed, I beseecli you!'^ 
Monica's first feeling was one of anger 
against Madelon for thus trying to keep up 
a threadbare deceit ; but as she looked at 
the pale, worn face, on which anguish of 
mind was written in such plain characters, 
at the dim hollow eyes, in which fear was 
lurking, and at the wasted form, which 
trembled like a withered leaf — and as she 
listened to the labouring breath, a touch of 
pity came into her heart. 

*^ Madame Marron," she said, going close 
to her, so that she could see the workings 
of her features, " you have tried to be a bad 
woman, but God in His mercy has not let 
you entirely succeed. You know as well 
as I do that I am fully aware of the vile 
plot to deceive me which has been carried 
on ever since I entered this house, and you 
are repentant and ashamed. Listen, then, 
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to the good angel wliich is speaking witliin 
you. Eeveal to me, as far as you know 
them, the designs of Mrs. Brinkworth and 
her son, and help me to escape.** 

" I don't understand you, Mademoiselle^" 
she answered, trying to sink into her usual 
apathy of manner, though all the while 
her lips were quivering. "I call it very 
inconsiderate of you to awake me in the 
middle of the night, after my hard day's 
work, merely to say to me such things as 
these." 

" Madame Marron, you are cruel to both 
yourself and me," said Monica^ earnestly. 

'' I teU you again, Mademoiselle, I don't 
in the least know what you mean," cried 
Madelon, doggedly turning away her head. 

" You are losing the one chance of mak- 
ing amends for the great wrong you have 
done," cried Monica^ sternly; while she 
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fixed upon her those eyes of whose power 
Madelon had spoken to Mrs. Brinkworth. 
" Resist this good impulse, and most pro- 
bably you will live in sin for the rest of 
your days." 

Madelon winced perceptibly. 

"My husband is such a terrible man!'' 
she faltered. " You should have heard his 
threats this afternoon." 

" But an angry God is more terrible." 

" God is merciful, but Olovis is not." 

" He will not be merciful if you leave 
this world with your heavy burden of gmlt 
still weighing on you." 

*' And besides, they made me swear such 
a solenm vow — a vow I dare not break I" 
Madelon murmured faintly. 

" Your vow bound you to be an accom- 
plice in the wickedness of bad people* 
God wiU be better pleased that you should 
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break that vow to do good, than that jou 
shotdd keep it to go on still doing wrong." 
And as she spoke, Monica felt she did well 
in this case to overcome, if possible, what 
wonld in general have been a just scruple 
of conscience. 

"I must not, I will not listen to you, 
Mademoiselle I" cried Madelon, with a sud- 
den and desperate effort to be once more 
resolute. 

" Is there no dear memory by the strength 
of which I can call upon you to do right ? 
No mother, or sister, or child, who is wait- 
ing for you in Heaven ?" 

These words did at once the work. Her 
rash vow, her natural womanly inclination 
to stick to her colours, her dependence on 
the Brinkworths, and even her fear of her 
husband, all were forgotten. For a mo- 
ment the woman's frame was convulsed, 
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as thougli an evil spirit were coming out 
of her. She cried out, 

" My child ! my child ! my sin wiU sepa- 
rate me from you for ever !" and fell on her 
knees before Monica. 

Soothingly, gently, did Monica bend over 
her erring sister. 

"Madelon," she whispered, "you are on 
the way to your child now." 

Then, between low sobs, Madelon told 
everything, from the time when she and 
her mistress landed at Bordeaux, up to the 
intentions of the Brinkworths at the pre- 
sent moment. As she listened, Monica 
first shed tears, then she exclaimed, 
" Thank God 1" and looked like one from 
whose heart a great stone of crushing grief 
has been roUed ; but towards the end her 
face changed, and she wrung her hands in 
horror and dismay. When the whole was 
finished, she cried out, 
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" Oh 1 Madelon, you did indeed do right 
to break your vow. If before I resolved 
to strain every nerve to reach Armine and 
Stella, I would now make my way to them^ 
even if every step were surrounded with 
danger. But tell me, Madelon, do you 
know where Mr. Brinkworth has taken 
them r 

" I believe to Paris, or somewhere close 
in its neighbourhood." 

" But Paris is such a wide place. Da 
you not know the name of the street or 
suburb where they are?" asked Monica, 
with almost feverish eagerness. 

'*No, Mademoiselle, I know no such- 
particulars ; I wish I did, for my poor mis- 
tress's sake. I have cried about her many 
a day, Mademoiselle, believe me, even all 
the while I was sinning against her. But 
I persisted resolutely in my evil course till 
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my baby died. Then, when I looked at its 
little white face, I felt all at once my 
wickedness, and knew that the Holy Saints 
would never let me see it again." 

Monica felt pity for and interest in the 
woman, as she listened to her, and as she 
observed the signs of physical disease in 
her face and form ; but still her mind was 
naturally most absorbed in what she had 
just heard, and in her desire to escape 
which had been increased tenfold by Made- 
Ion's revelations. 

" If you wish to make atonement before 
God, and to your mistress, for the wrong 
you have done her," she said, " help me to 
leave this house, that I may try to find and 
save her." 

'* I will, I will, Mademoiselle I" gasped 
Madelon, who, since her confession was 
ended, had sunk down exhausted ; " but it 
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will, I fear, be very difficult, for my hus- 
band is on the watch." 

" How many ways are there by which I 
can get out ?' asked Monica. 

" Only one. Mademoiselle. There is, 
indeed, a back door, but ever since we have 
been here Mrs. Brinkworth, I suppose out 
of suspicion of me, has kept the key of it 
herself. The downstair windows are all 
small, old-fashioned casements, through 
which you could not pass. The front door 
is the only way open to you, and there, in 
the porch, I believe Clovis is watching." 

"Oh! Madelon! MadelonI it seems a 
desperate case, but yet I must try to go." 

" There is a chance that he might have 
left his post for a few minutes. I will go 
and reconnoitre, Mademoiselle,*' and with a 
strong effort she rose. ** If he catches me, 
I shall no doubt feel the weight of his 
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hand," and the poor woman trembled ; " but 
that is nothing very new to me, and, be- 
sides, I deserve it as a penance. You will 
be safe. Mademoiselle, for he will not know 
that you are not in your own room." 

It was not Monica Midhurst's way in 
general to let other people put themselves 
in difficulty or danger for her, while she 
stayed in shelter ; but stiU, in the present 
emergency, she felt that it would be ruin- 
ing her hope of escape to be seen at this 
moment by Clovis Marron, and so she let 
Madelon go. After a few very long minutes 
for Monica, Madelon returned. 

"He is asleep," she said, in a low, 
hurried tone, while she leant heavily against 
the waU and panted. " It is the brandy 
that has done it. The empty bottle is 
standing by him. He must have broken 
open Mrs. Brinkworth's cupboard. This 

l2 
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drunkenness is a terrible vice, whicli the 
Holy Saints have let loose among men; yet 
if, Mademoiselle, it helps in your escape, I 
must for once even be grateful to it. But 
besides the bottle there is," — and now her 
voice trembled and sank more than before 
— " there is a pistol by him. Oh ! Made- 
moiselle, suppose it is loaded, and suppose 
he wakes suddenly just as you pass. He 
is lying stretched out so that there is 
hardly room to go by him." 

"I am in God's hands, Madelon. We 
must hope for the best. There is no use 
in delay. I will go at once." 

** Let me go first. Mademoiselle, to make 
sure that he is really sound asleep." 

" No, Madelon, it would be useless and 
foolish for you as well as me to be exposed 
to this danger. You will suffer enough, I 
fear, for what you have done for me already." 
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" No doubt Clovis will treat me -harshly, 
but it matters little what happens to me — 
I shall not be long here to feel his wrath," 
she answered, resignedly. 

" Escape with me, Madelon, and then 
you would be safe," said Monica, who 
longed to be gone, but yet did not like 
leaving the poor woman, in whom, even in 
the midst of her great trouble of mind, she 
was beginning to take a strong interest, 
with so sad a prospect before her. 

" No, Mademoiselle, I cannot do that. 
He was the love of my girlhood, and the 
father of my child. As long as I breathe 
I must stay near him ; besides, I could not 
walk one quarter of the way." 

"We shall at least meet again some day 
in happier times, Madelon, I hope." 

"No, we shall not meet again in this 
world," she answered solemnly. " I have 
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a mortal disease, wlnoli tlie doctors have 
told me lately may kill me suddenly at 
any time. Since I knew this I have felt 
more deeply my guilt. To-night the hand 
of death feels very near my heart." 

" Poor Madelon !" said Monica, laying 
her hand upon hers with a pitying touch. 

" If it is not too much to ask Mademoi- 
selle, give me something that you have on, 
a ribbon or a handkerchief. You are good 
and belong to God, though you are a here- 
tic. I can read it in your face, as I used 
to do in the face of my poor mistress. 
Give me some trifle that you have worn. 
If I shall die here, without priest or abso- 
lution, as I think I shall very quickly, I 
will hold it in my hand, and it will help 
me to pray, and keep me from feeling so 
very lonely at the last." 

Monica took hastily a ribbon from her 
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neck and gave it to her, and as slie did so 
a tear fell upon it. Madelon kissed it as 
she took it. 

" Bless you for that tear, Mademoiselle !"^ 
she murmured. " It is the first which has 
been shed for me for many a day." 

" I wish I could stay longer with you 
to comfort you." 

" You have done enough for me already^ 
Mademoiselle ; yet tell me one thing more 
before you leave me. Do you think" — 
and now her eyes were very wistful—" do 
you think Notre Dame will let me ever see 
my child in another world ?" 

" God is merciful. Look up to Him, and 
hope and pray." 

" And you will tell my mistress, when 
you find her, how I repented of the wrong 
I did her, and how I longed for her for- 
giveness." 
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** I will tell lier everything, but now I 
must go." 

"Oh! Mademoiselle, I tremble so for 
you. How will you find your way to Lu- 
clion alone at night ?" 

What with her fear, agitation, and anxiety 
to be gone, and what with her pity for 
Madelon, Monica had forgotten this diffi- 
culty which still awaited her, even if she 
should get beyond the dreaded house. 
Therefore, when Madelon reminded her of 
it, she was for a moment a little daunted^ 
but quickly recovering herself, she said, 

" I have been over that path, you know, 
once with you, so it is not quite unfamiliar 
to me. You must tell me any waymarks 
that will guide me. Then, as I must go 
alone, I must trust to the goodness of my 
errand, and to the bright moonlight." 

Madelon told her very hurriedly certain 
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peculiarities in the path whicli made it 
easier to find ; then the two women kissed 
each other, and exchanged a heartfelt 
" God be with you !" and as they did so, 
Monica felt certain that Madelon's fore- 
bodings were true, and that the agitation 
of that night had brought her many stages 
nearer to the grave. 

A few moments after, Madelon stood 
alone in her own room, Hstening breath- 
lessly for every sound, and Monica was 
crossing the little hall. She went quickly, 
feeling, as we often do at some critical 
moment, as if she were acting a little bit 
out of some one else's life instead of really 
living in her own ; and now she stood at 
the entrance of the porch. There lay 
Clovis Marron, with the moonlight stream- 
ing in upon him through a window above 
the door. His large limbs were spread 
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out carelessly, his head rested against the 
wall, his heavy soulless face was upturned. 
He looked like a Gladiator, resting after 
the struggle of the arena. His eyes were 
closed, and his loud breathing showed that 
he was fast asleep. 

" Stella, for the dear old love between 
us — Armine, for your dear sake," she 
whispered softly, and moved forward with 
a light, quick step. 

She had almost passed the man's mo- 
tionless feet when there was a clinking 
sound. Her dress had caught in the 
empty bottle and made it rattle slightly 
upon the stone pavement. Had the noise 
awakened him ? His hand moved, and he 
muttered, "Yes, madame, Olovis . Marron 
has a pair of pistols, and he knows how 
to use them too/' 

For a moment she thought herself lost, 
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but the immediate return to stillness in 
the sleeping form reassured her. The key 
was in the door, as Madelon had told her 
it was. Clovis had left it there, think- 
ing, probably, that it was most safe 
close beneath his own eye. It turned 
without much noise. A few more moments 
of deadly fear, and she was standing out- 
side, with the door closed behind her. 

The brandy in Marron's brain had stood 
her friend, and he had not awakened ; and 
now she was hurrying along the valley 
alone — alone with the calm majesty of the 
mountains — alone with the prattling brook 
— -alone with the quiet moonbeams — alone 
with the crowd of thoughts jostling each 
other in her mind — alone with those two 
faces of the sleeping rujffian and the wick- 
ed, dreaming old woman, which haunted her 
ceaselessly, and hurried on her wearied feet. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MBS. BBINKWOBTH's FAITHFUL SEBVANT. 



fllHE morning was just beginning to 
-'- peep in with but half -open eyes at 
the window, when Mrs. Brinkworth awoke, 
^ince that dream which Monica had seen 
her acting, her sleeping fancy had gone 
back to days long past. She had sat again 
in the garden of her old American home, 
with her son as a baby on her lap, and 
PhiHp OaMeigh bending over them fondly, 
and calling them his wife and his heir ; 
and that dream had been so very different 
to the reality to which she awoke that, for 
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the first few moments, she hardly knew 
where she was. 

Soon, however, she was living once more 
in the present. Instead of the pride and 
happiness of those gone-by years, she^ 
thought, "I have my hatred and my re- 
venge. Instead of youth and beauty, I have 
my calm respectability of behaviour that 
often makes the world look up to me. In- 
stead of the bright future which then lay 
before me, I have the certain hope of mak- 
ing my enemy writhe with anguish. Those 
former things were very precious, but 
these are very precious too. I wonder 
how soon Monica Midhurst will be setting 
about her attempt to escape ? In spite of aU 
my precautions, I have in my inmost heart 
misgivings about her safe custody. These 
women with broad, high foreheads, which 
looklike the very temples of grave, straight- 
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forward common-sense, and clear eyes, 
which seem weUs of innocence and purity, 
are, in reality, the most thorough plotters 
and schemers upon earth. How do I know 
that, while I have been asleep, she may not 
have been artfully at work, moulding into 
what shape she pleases the heavy dough of 
that fool, Madelon's, character? — or that 
she may not have found out where lies 
Olovis Marron's weakness, and have bribed 
him with alcohol ? — or that she may not 
have been doing a hundred other subtle 
things to countermine me ? I wish my son 
were here — ^my bold, quick-sighted Norman! 
I think I must be getting too old to man- 
age alone such a business as this ; I am so 
full of nervous doubts and fears this morn- 
ing. And yet these feeble hesitations 
<5ome upon me very suddenly, for yesterday, 
when I stood face to face with her, I was 
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as brave as ever, and as sure of prevailing 
against her. I think my sleep to-night 
must somehow have weakened me. Let 
me see : what did I dream about ? There 
was that dream about my younger days ; 
that could not have acted badly upon me. 
But what did I dream of earlier in the 
night ? — I know. It was something about 
a shroud. Was it the shroud of an old 
woman, or a strong man, or a child ? I 
cannot tell, for though the dream is begin- 
ning vaguely to haunt me, it is very dim 
as I try to look back at it, and like an ob- 
ject seen through a frozen pane of glass, 
I can only remember something about a 
shroud. I wish this dream would not 
hover round me so indistinctly, showing 
me only the tips of its dusky wings. I 
wish I had not fallen at all into that sleep 
which has unnerved instead of strengthen- 
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ing me, but had watched instead all night 
in the passage outside the room. I was 
thinking of doing it, but I was tired, and 
this dull slumber got hold of me and kept 
me chained. Ah, but I don't feel at all 
sleepy now — on the contrary, my eyes have 
in them a strange, anxious wakefulness, as 
though they were ashamed of having closed 
last night before I meant they should. I 
know what I will do. I will get up and 
go to her room, and assure myself that 
all is right. After all, she cannot have 
done anything material against me, for our 
vengeance is a righteous vengeance, and 
favoui'ed by Heaven; therefore it must 
prevail." 

. So thinking, she rose, dressed, lit a can- 
dle, for it was hardly light enough yet to 
see to go about the house, and left the 
room. 
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*'The passages are very chill/' she 
thought; "I shiver as if a cold wind 
straight from some snowy peak were wrap- 
ping me round ; and yet yesterday it was 
sultry. How silent the house is at this early 
morning! I wish Norman were at my side ! 
There is such companionship for me even 
in merely looking at his face. I don't think 
I shall ever bear to be separated from him 
again." 

She had now reached the door of Moni- 
ca's room, where she paused and listened. 
All was very still, except for the unweary- 
ing tick of the old clock, and the buzzing 
of a great foolish humble-bee, who had 
got into the passage last night, and had 
been ever since trying to find his way out 
again. 

"She must be asleep," she thought; 
"yet, to make myself certain about her, I 
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will look in. I know she cannot have 
locked her door, for yesterday, after war 
was declared between us, and before she 
came -up, I looked for the key, thinking I 
might make sure of her in that way, and 
could find none, inside or out of the room.'* 

Softly, therefore, and unconsciously 
imitating exactly the movements of Moni- 
ca some hours ago, she entered. A few 
moments after, she was standing like a 
statue representing rage and surprise in 
one, in the middle of the room. Soon, 
however, a sudden idea brought back life 
into the marble of her face. 

" She is hiding somewhere downstairs," 
she thought, " and will try to slip out as 
soon as the house door is open." 

Revived by this notion, she hurried 
down and searched the ground-floor, but 
could find nothing except common-place 
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tables and chairs, a looking-glass that 
showed her her own troubled face, and the 
pump in the back kitchen, that went 
drip, drip, drip. A sickening terror, 
paralyzing every limb, came over her, and 
impotent fury swelled her heart almost to 
bursting. She leant against the waU in 
the little haU for two or three minutes, 
motionless and dizzy. 

And had then this woman really escap- 
ed ? — escaped to frustrate, most likely, her 
slowly-matured scheme of vengeance ! It 
could not — it must not be ! Even if she 
were really gone they would pursue, and 
bring her back. 

This thought put strength again into 
her body. She did not go to Madelon; 
partly because she thought her a weak 
support to turn to in an emergency, partly 
because she believed her to be in too great 
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fear of her husband to have helped materi- 
ally in Monica's flight; but she went 
straight to the porch, where she knew 
Clovis kept watch. While Norman was 
away, he was her only strong accomplice. 
He had been the appointed gaoler of her 
prisoner, and against him her anger was 
chiefly directed. He must make all good 
now by following and recapturing the 
fugitive. The moment she reached the 
porch and saw the sleeping form of Marron, 
who was lying exactly as he was when 
Monica passed him, with the pistol and 
empty bottle beside him, she understood 
what had happened. She knew that Clovis 
must have gone into her little private 
sitting-room upstairs last night after she 
left it, and must have broken open the 
cupboard, stolen the brandy, and drank till 
he had fallen into a heavy tipsy sleep at 
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his very post, and so let the prisoner 
go by him as he lay. 

" Clovis Matron ! — traitor ! brute ! fool !" 
cried the old woman, striking him violently 
with her crutch, and hardly knowing what 
she did or said. 

Thus vigorously aroused, Clovis slowly 
awoke. At first he shook himself like a 
large dog, and then sat up, staring a;t Mrs. 
Brinkworth with unsteady, blood-shot eyes. 

" Yes, good Madame ; here I am, at 
your commands," he answered in a thick 
voice, grasping the pistol and trying to 
scramble to his feet. 

But in his haste his faithless legs slipped 
upon the stone pavement, and he fell again 
to the ground. In his tumble the pistol, 
which was loaded, went off with a sharp, 
loud report, that rang through the house. 
The weapon, which had been meant to 
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intimidate Monica Midlmrst, and which, 
might perhaps even have cut short her 
life, had killed the woman who had plotted 
all this evil. 

It was some little time before Clovis 
Marron, with his brain clouded as it still 
was by brandy and sleep, understood what 
had happened. When he did, the one 
feeling which filled him was that of an 
overmastering fear. He feared the corpse 
with which he was alone; he feared the 
strong arm of the law that would be* 
stretched out against him as the doer of 
the deed ; he feared his own evil charac- 
ter that would make the truth a lie if 
from his mouth; he feared the damning^ 
testimony that the lonely, mysterious life- 
he and his companions had led since they 
came to the house would give against 
him. 
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There was wild terror in his dilated 
eyes. There was unspeakable terror in 
his lips, . which worked and twisted them- 
selves as though some dreadful word 
that they longed to thrust out were 
clinging to them. There was abject terror 
in the quivering muscles of his large hands. 
He did not stay to go to his wife, who at 
that moment seemed to him as a faded 
memory of the past ; nor was the reason- 
ing power in his mind strong enough for 
wonder why she had not run out at the 
sound of the shot. He left the body ex- 
actly where it fell, and jBied. 

Away over the mountain-tops, where 
the wind, as it whistles past, cries " Mur- 
derer ! — murderer ! " and where the dew- 
drops, glinting in the morning sunlight, 
are to his eyes drops of blood. Away 
down the steep path, where he rushes on 
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in spite of slippery rock and projecting 
stone, for he hears behind him hurrying 
footsteps, and voices that shout " Seize 
him ! hold him !— he is the man, he is the 
man I" Away along the precipice, where 
the torrent seethes and eddies in dizzy 
distance far below ; where the trees hang 
on the perpendicular mountain sides, as 
though clinging there for bare life ; where 
wreaths of iiewly-fallen snow lie about in 
nooks and crevices, the outriders of Win- 
ter's awful state ; and where, glaring out 
from among the trees, and hovering amid 
the foaming waters, and lifting itself above 
the snow, he often sees a ghastly face. 
Away along the sheltered valley, where 
the feathery grass may keep the print of 
his feet; where the birds that fly past 
may perhaps carry tidings of him ; where 
a stray goat glances at him suspiciously. 
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as if it did not quite like his company. 
Away, away, away, anywhere, anywhere, 
so that he can lose his own identity, so 
that he can forget what has happened, so 
that some kindly shadow will shroud him 
from the eyes of God and men. 

About a couple of hours after Clovis 
Marron's flight, the little peasant who took 
daily the goats to their mountain feeding- 
ground, came to the farm. Madame Mar- 
ron had generally met her in the field, on 
account of Mrs. Brinkworth's orders that 
no one should come into the house, and 
the child loitered about for some time, ex- 
pecting her. At length, as she did not 
come, she went to the house. Well might 
the poor little thing scream with terror at 
the sight that met her as she entered the 
open door. She was too frightened to 
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in spite of slippery rock and projecting 
stone, for he hears behind him hurrying 
footsteps, and voices that shout " Seize 
him ! hold him !— he is the man, he is the 
man I" Away along the precipice, where 
the torrent seethes and eddies in dizzy 
distance far below ; where the trees hang 
on the perpendicular mountain sides, as 

« 

though clinging there for bare life ; where 
wreaths of newly-fallen snow lie about in 
nooks and crevices, the outriders of Win- 
ter's awful state ; and where, glaring out 
from among the trees, and hovering amid 
the foaming waters, and lifting itself above 
the snow, he often sees a ghastly face. 
Away along the sheltered valley, where 
the feathery grass may keep the print of 
his feet; where the birds that fly past 
may perhaps carry tidings of him ; where 
a stray goat glances at him suspiciously, 
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as if it did not quite like his company. 
Away, away, away, anywhere, anywhere, 
so that he can lose his own identity, so 
that he can forget what has happened, so 
that some kindly shadow will shroud him 
from the eyes of God and men. 

About a couple of hours after Clovis 
Marron's flight, the little peasant who took 
daily the goats to their mountain feeding- 
ground, came to the farm. Madame Mar- 
ron had generally met her in the field, on 
account of Mrs. Brinkworth's orders that 
no one should come into the house, and 
the child loitered about for some time, ex- 
pecting her. At length, as she did not 
come, she went to the house. Well might 
the poor little thing scream with terror at 
the sight that met her as she entered the 
open door. She was too frightened to 
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think of going into tlie house to look for 
Madame Marron, but she fled back with 
an indistinct tale of horror to her mother, 
who lived in a cottage about a mile off. 

Startled at the child's story, yet hardly 
believing it, the woman returned with her 
to the farm; but when she reached the 
door, she also cried out. Murmuring an 
Ave, and crossing herself, she had, how- 
ever, courage enough to pass the fatal 
threshold, leading her little trembling 
daughter by the hand. They went into 
the kitchen, but no one was there except 
the cat, who sat mewing disconsolately 
before a heap of cold wood-ashes on the 
hearth. They entered the sitting-room, 
where the only sign of a late inhabitant 
was a half cup of cold tea left by Mrs. 
Brinkworth the night before. At length 
they found their way to Madame Marron's 
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room. Here again they called upon the 
saints. There lay Madelon Marron dead 
upon the bed, with a ribbon clasped in 
her stiff fingers. The trouble of mind of 
the last few days, and the violent agitation 
of her interview with Monica, had hastened 
her end; her own forebodings, and those 
of Monica, had quickly been verified ; the 
fatal disease from which she suffered had 
struck that night its last blow, before the 
pistol went off that killed Mrs. Brink- 
worth. 

The whole country round was very soon 
ringing with the news of the two mysteri- 
ous deaths at the farm; and the police,, 
both in Pau and in Paris, were quickly 
informed of them. Before long the farm 
in the remote valley became the subject of 
legal inquiries, and of exaggerated para- 
graphs in the newspapers, and the object 
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of the visits of tourists, who came to talk 
twaddle and eat sandwiches on the scene 
of the " tragedy," as it was called. 

The medical men soon made plain the 
■cause of Madame Marron's death, on ex- 
amining' her body ; but the violent death 
of Mrs. Brinkworth remained a mystery, 
both for a baffled police and a curious 
public. Some were inclined to think it a 
case of suicide, but the distance from the 
body at which the pistol was found — ^Mar- 
ron having in his panic thrown it down 
outside the door — ^rendered this hypothesis 
very unlikely; and it was generally be- 
lieved to have been a murder. The fact 
of Olovis Marron's having been known to 
be at the farm, the shaky character he 
bore in Pau, and, above all, his disappear- 
ance, caused him naturally to be fixed upon 
as the criminal ; and every effort was made 
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to find him, but without success. At last^ 
as no murderer could be found, the talk, 
as is usual in such cases, turned stale and 
was got rid of. 

In the Casa de locos, however, of an ob- 
scure town, in the middle of Spain, there 
still sits an idiot who is always repeating 
over and over in French, in a sort of 
dreary chant, " Hark ! — crash ! — ^there it 
lies ! — all is over ! — ^hush !" This is Clovis 
Marron. His long course of alcohol, and 
at last the terrible shock of that fatal 
morning, had completely effaced his always 
rather palely-printed intellect. He had 
crossed the frontier into Spain, and wan- 
dered on, his mind growing darker every 
day, till at last, at the town in question, the 
charity of a priest who met him had had 
him placed in the Casa de locos. The good 
priest read Kttle beyond his breviary. He 
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perhaps hardly ever heard of the mysterious 
murder at the Pyrenean farm— if he did, 
his sluggish fancy never dreamt of con- 
necting it with his idiot proUgS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FOUND. 



nnHE day that followed the return of 
-*- Wilford from Pau to Luchon, bring- 
ing with him Frederick OaMeigh, was a 
very long, miserable day for the four 
friends. There was Mrs. Penlewin stand- 
ing bravely against her sorrow, yet with a 
whole litany of suffering in her poor old 
face. There was Miss De Vellembie, try- 
ing one moment to behave like a Roman 
matron, and the next crying like the veri- 
est soft-hearted elderly spinster of the 
nineteenth century. There was Frederick 
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Oakleigh, bearing a husband's worst an- 
guisb. Tbere was Charles Wilford, sym- 
pathizing deeply with everyone, and him- 
self feeling acute anxiety, especially about 
Monica. 

No news had as yet come from the 
police, and the uncertainty of their fears 
redoubled their distress. Wilford had an 
indistinct idea that Monica might still be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Luchon, 
and throughout that day he wandered in all 
directions, under the faint hope that he 
might discover something concerning her. 
The Rector spoke French thoroughly, hav- 
ing spent most of his boyhood abroad, and 
thus he was able to make inquiries among 
the common people of the district. 

■ 

After a day spent in fruitless efforts of 
this sort, Wilford, as evening drew on, was 
going up a steep path about a mile from 
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the town, feeling despondent in mind and 
weary in body, from hurrying about in the 
burning sun, when he saw a peasant boy 
sitting on a hillock among his goats. 
Thinking that this boy had probably spent 
the last few days on or near this same 
spot, and thus in view of the path he him- 
self was on, he stopped, first propitiated 
the little goat-herd with a franc, then gave 
him an accurate description of Miss Mid- ' 
hurst's dress and appearance, and asked 
him if he could remember within the last 
week having seen a lady like that pass by. 
The boy thought a little, then a gleam of 
intelligence came into his black eyes, and 
he answered Yes. WUford's heart beat 
more quickly, for this was the first encour- 
aging word he had heard throughout his 
inquiries. He questioned the boy closely 
as to time and other particulars, and all his 
VOL. ni. N 
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replies seemed to confirm his hopes. 
The goat-herd said that he had seen 
the demoiselle on the very afternoon 
when Monica disappeared; that ladies 
from the town seldom walked that way, 
because the paths were so steep and 
rough ; and that he had especially noticed 
her, because she had on a cloak of fine 
blue and white Pyrenean wool, just like 
one his own mother had lately made; 
and because she was in company with a 
peasant woman, which it was very unusual 
for a dame from Luchon to be. The fact 
of the cloak was a cordial to Wilford, for 
Monica had bought such a cloak at Pau, 
and often wore it ; but the fact of the pea- 
sant woman was rather a damper to him, 
for it seemed unlikely that Monica would 
have been in such society. Yet who could 
tell what means might have been used to 
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entice her away? He thanked the boy, 
gave him another franc, and resolved early 
next morning to take a long walk and 
make inquiries in that direction. It was 
a very vague hope, for even if Monica was 
kept a prisoner anywhere near, there was 
smaU chance of his learning anything about 
her ; but still he would try. 

After a sleepless night, therefore, full of 
fears and fancies, he started at daybreak. 
It was too early for the busy life of the 
streets yet to have fully begun, and a stout 
British dame, mounted on a weak horse, 
and attended by a guide who looked as if 
he had just stepped out from among those 
canonized rascals, the valets in Moli^re's 
comedies, was the only tourist he met. 
Very soon he was quite alone, for he had 
turned up the path where he had seen the 
boy. 

n2 
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A light breeze had risen, and was sing- 
ing the dirge of the dying Summer. The 
sun had just whispered to a distant snow- 
peak something that had caused it to blush 
crimson. A few white clouds were sail- 
ing across the blue sky, like fairy ships. 
WiKord walked along, thinking that, after 
all, a man's heart and mind make his whole 
world, since this wealth of beauty round 
him did not lighten a whit the weight of 
sadness pressed upon him. The goat- 
herd had told him that if he took a path 
to the right, which he showed him, he 
would in time come to the only houses (a 
fanh, and two or three more distant cot- 
tages) which lay in that direction. His 
object was to reach these, and there to 
make inquiries. 

He had gone about two miles, when he 
saw in front of him something that looked 
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like a human form, lying across the path. 

Thinking that this was most likely some 
peasant who was taking a morning nap in 
the sunshine, and who would, if he roused 
him, be able to say how far it was to 
the houses in the valley, he quickened his 
steps. As he drew nearer he saw that the 
figure was that of a woman, and when he 
came close he found that she was not 
dressed like a peasant. 

A few moments afterwards a cry burst 
from him, for he was bending over Monica 
Midhurst. She was very pale, and quite 
lifeless, but though for an instant a great 
fear was upon him, it was quickly follow- 
ed by a strong joy that drew from him 
words of glad thanksgiving. The clergy- 
man, in his course of parish visiting, had 
seen more of disease and death than most 
non-medical men, and he knew that the 
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face before him was not tlie face of a dead 
woman. He did not mourn to find her 
thus; he did not, at that moment, even 
wonder how she came there, his whole 
heart and mind were filled with the one 
thought that she whom he sought was re- 
stored to him, and to all who loved her. 

His brandy-flask, the tourist's faithful 
friend, was luckily in his pocket. He 
poured a little down her throat, sprinkled 
water on her face from the stream near at 
hand, and slowly the light of life dawned 
in her features. She drew a long breathy 
opened her eyes, gazed at him bewilderedly^ 
and then closed them again. Very quickly^ 
however, she was once more looking at him,, 
and this time with recognition in her 
glance. A faint smile flickered for a mo* 
ment about her mouth. 

" Charles Wilford, dear old friend I" she 
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said, then stretching out to him both hei*^ 
hands, and letting them rest in his, she 
burst into tears. 

It was only gradually that her body and 
mind recovered all their powers. In her 
fear and haste she had found it almost im- 
possible to recognize any of the waymarks 
told her by Madelon. The fact was, her 
late illness, and the terrible agitation of 
mind she had just gone through, had made 
her quite unfit for taking such a long night 
walk alone. She had wandered about 
hopelessly for some time, her body only 
upheld by the spirit within, and had at last 
sunk down, insensible from sheer exhaus- 
tion, on the right path to Luchon, but 
without knowing that she had reached it. 

Wilford did not hear these particulars 
till she told them afterwards, at the end of 
her long story ; but when he did, he knew 
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that it was God's hand which led him up 
the path beside which the shepherd-boy 
was sitting; and when Monica learnt all 
about his weary gearch for her, she felt 
that a fresh and very strong rivet was added 
to the chain of friendship that bound her 
to him. 

As soon as she was able to walk he gave 
her his arm, and they moved slowly towards 
Luchon. She did not talk much, but put 
ofE telling him everything till she was a 
little more recovered, and till she should 
have reached her other friends. A feeling 
of restf ulness was upon her, as she once 
more looked into a friendly face, and listen- 
ed to a familiar voice — a restfulness that 
could be best enjoyed in silence. On his 
side, WiKord told her of Frederick Oak- 
leigh's arrival, and of all that had happened 
since her disappearance. 
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What greetings were those which met 
her at Luchon ! Mrs. Penlewin held her 
in her arms and said that even in her deep- 
est sorrow she had always trusted that God 
would bring back her child. Miss De Vel- 
lembie first lost her dignity and laughed 
and cried at once, then tried to recover it 
by talking about the Spartans, Queen 
Elizabeth and Guy Fawkes, the mention of 
aU of whom," ia some way only known to 
herself, she found applicable to the present 
occasion ; and finally let it fall hopelessly 
again and went off into mild hysterics. As 
for Frederick Oakleigh, when he saw his 
wife's sisterly friend, he who had hitherto 
been outwardly so calm, gave way, and 
clasping her hands, uttered his grief. 

Monica now told all she had to tell. She 
began with what had happened to herself ; 
and as they listened they drew closer to 
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her, as thougli ttey feared they might lose 
her again. Next she made known Made* 
Ion's whole confession ; and as they heard it 
they first whispered '^ Thank God I" as 
Monica herself had done, and then, as she 
did, wrung their hands in horror and dis- 
may ; but Frederick Oakleigh's gratitude to 
Heaven was more heart-felt, and his agony 
more bitter, than that of all the rest. 

In their mutual sympathy, however, they 
all found some comfort. They telegraphed 
to the police at Pau what they had learned 
through Madelon, about the probable where- 
abouts of those they wanted to find, and 
resolved themselves at once all to start for 
Paris. Monica's companions wished not to 
set off until next morning, in order that she 
might have a little rest ; but she assured 
them that if they stayed at Liichon her 
anxiety of mind would entirely prevent her 
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having any repose, and so they left the 
Pyrenees that same afternoon. 

Throughout the long weary journey, 
Monica found that she was, as it were, the 
centre towards which all her companions 
turned. The oldladies looked to her to listen 
to confidental whispers at odd moments in 
railway waiting-rooms, to tell them 
whether their bonnets were disarranged by 
a doze, and to be the guardian-general of 
stray rugs and parasols. 

As for the two men, they yet more con- 
stantly came to her for mental support and 
comfort. Monica now understood, more 
fully perhaps than she had ever done bef ore^ 
how helpful a single woman may be to the 
menwhoareherfriends. The slight restraint 
they were under with her caused admonish- 
ing words from her lips to be heard with 
more patience than they would hare been 
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from the lips of a near relation, such as an 
adoring wife or mother. To be soothed or 
encouraged bj her was precious, because 
around her there floated a sort of halo, 
which closer familiarity would, doubtless, 
have dispersed. Enshrined as it were by 
her singleness of heart and purpose, and by 
her steadfast clinging to the single life, she 
stood to the men about her somewhat in the 
light that irradiated a good vestal of old in 
the eyes of common mortals. She was a wo- 
man,and yet something other than awoman. 
Most of all did Frederick Oakleigh, he 
whose sorrow was a hundred-fold the 
heaviest, feel her influence, and grow calm- 
er as he looked into her clear eyes, braver 
when her quiet voice cheered him, and more 
resigned when in softer tones she spoke of 
the mercy of Him whose chastening hand 
was laid upon him. 
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Quickly they steamed northward. Old 
chateaux, in whose ill-kept gardens there 
hovered phantoms of ladies in red-heeled 
shoes, and gentlemen in large wigs ; grand 
churches, with sculptured saints clustering 
round their spires ; broad rivers, on which 
the patient barges crept up and down,- 
shady court-yards, where women in bright- 
ly-coloured petticoats fed feather-legged 
chickens ; vineyards, where dark-eyed girls 
gathered in the purple bunches ; tiny viU 
lages, that looked as if they had just 
tumbled out of a picture on the lid of a 
work-box; quaint towns, that seemed to 
have fallen asleep in the days of the Grand 
Monarque, and never to have wakened up 
again ; dusty highroads, along which black- 
robed priests were pacing, odd vehicles^ 
that appeared to be nothing but wheels^ 
were rattling, and peasants in broad-brim- 
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med hats were plodding, — aU these flittered 
past in turn. 

Night crept up from the west on languid 
pinions, and wove their hopes and fears into 
disjointed dreams for aU the party, except 
Frederick Oakleigh; — ^f or him, the husband, 
there was no sleep. He sat awake with 
clasped hands, now breathing a prayer, 
now wishing that he could put the quick- 
ness of his own restless thoughts into the 
wheels of the train, which, though it was 
an express, seemed to him but to crawl ; 
now almost wondering that the intense 
yearning of his spirit could not reach her, 
and speak to her in warning touch or whis- 
per, be she where she might. 

At length they thundered into the great 
Paris station, and their feverish anxiety 
was in some slight degree allayed. They 
were on the spot, to hear anything that 
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the police, whose search ever since they 
had received the information from Madelon 
was now, of course, much less vague than 
before, might have to communicate. They 
could carry on inquiries for themselves, and 
though there was not much likelihood of 
success for their own personal efforts, in 
so large an area as Paris and its suburbs, 
there would be at least a certain satisfac- 
tion, in their state of restless suspense, in 
doing something instead of sitting idle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE PBEOIPIOE. 

T N a small villa that stood in one of the 
-■- quietest and least frequented suburbs 
of Paris, sat Norman Brinkworth. The 
deadly paleness of his face, the occa- 
sional quiver of his lips, the unwonted 
trouble that dimmed the usual cold glit- 
ter of his eyes, his bowed head — ^all these 
things showed that a storm had lately 
passed over the man ; and such a storm, in 
truth, there had been, for an hour ago he 
had learned through the papers his mother's 
death. This man had known but one healthy 
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natural affection, and that one was now 
lost to liim. 

" She is gone," he muttered ; " gone, 
gone, gone I" he had repeated that word 
over millions of times, at first almost 
mechanically, and only within the last few 
minutes with the full realization of what it 
meant. 

"But though she is gone" — (thus his 
thoughts ran on) — " the object for which 
she lived shall not die with her. If she 
be stiU existing in another state of life, 
which I greatly doubt — for is not the soul 
of man as corrupt as his body, and why 
then should the one outlive the other? 
— ^but if she still exist, she shall be 
satisfied by seeing her scheme of ven- 
geance carried out. I will not attend her 
funeral, I will raise no monument to her 
memory, for though in outward seeming 

VOL. in. o 
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she always showed respect for convention- 
alities, I know that in her inmost heart she 
despised them as much as I do ; but I will 
show my reverence for her by carrying out 
her will. The monument I will raise to 
her shall be the misery of the man she 
hated. I must hurry on my business. 
The inquiry of the police into this matter 
about my mother might very likely lead to 
my discovery here, and that more especially 
if Monica Midhurst, who must have es- 
caped (for there is no mention in the paper 
of a lady being in the house at the time), 
has set them on our track. Very probably, 
too, Madelon, before she died, may have 
revealed something to Miss Midhurst. She 
is quite sure, indeed, to have done so, if 
she had any premonitory symptoms of her 
end. She may even have told her, as far 
as she knew, where we are; but I don't 
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think she knew anything very exact on that 
point. However, haste must now be the 
word for me, and for my two companions 
too. I must tell them that the legal forms 
can be got over much faster than I had 
thought. They will be no wiser — not, at 
least, until the knowledge can be of no 
avail ; and they shall be tied together, or 
at least believe themselves tied together, 
before this time to-morrow. In spite of aU 
my mother used to say, I am still not quite 
pleased with having hooked poor Emily's 
son into this business ; but, after all, it can 
do him no real harm. Any young man 
with a spark of real manliness in him 
would regard such an adventure as this as 
merely a grain of spice in a mouthful of this 
heavy household bread that we call life, and 
which, to say the truth, it is scarcely worth 
staying in this faded world to partake of • 

o2 
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I almost wish I had been in my mother's 
place — not from any romantic fancy about 
self-sacrifice, but from sheer surfeit and 
sickness of everything upon this earth," and 
the withering mockery of a smile contract- 
ed for a moment his lips. " Yet still there 
will be one thing more for me to do in the 
world, even when this great vengeance is 
completed." And his face darkened, and 
his eyes blazed with an indescribable lurid 
glow. " I wiU find this ruffian, Clovis Mar- 
ron, who, no doubt, did the deed in a fit of 
drunken frenzy. His blood shall pay for 
hers, and then — ^but why think beyond that, 
of the future ? What is the future but a 
mirage, which turns into a wilderness full 
of thorns and briers as soon as we reach 
it ? I have enough to employ my mind in 
the present. I must go to Bridgeman, 
and teU him he must be ready for to mor- 
row instead of a week hence." 
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Here his thoughts were interrupted by a 
footstep in the passage outside. In a few 
moments the whole man changed as com- 
pletely as if one Norman Brinkworth had 
suddenly been spirited away, and another 
put in his place. The control of feature 
that he had partly inherited from his 
actress mother, and partly gained by con- 
stant intercourse with society, stood him 
in good stead. He pushed into his pocket 
the paper that had told him of his 
mother's death, passed his hand across his 
forehead, and was, when Armine Marani 
entered the room, transformed into the 
kindly, middle-aged gentleman. 

" Armine," he cried, turning to him with 
a genial smile. " You are the very fellow 
I was wanting to see. I have just been 
consulting a lawyer, and I find that la belle 
France is much more generous to lovers 
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than our own hum-drum old island. 
Instead of requiring that fortnight of weary 
waiting, during which the plumpest bride 
grows skinny, and the sweetest-tempered 
bridegroom sour, she allows each happy 
pair, if it so please them, to slip on the 
chains of matrimony the very morning 
after they have agreed to wear them." 

"Is it so ?" asked Armine, with eyes 
which began to sparkle, " But, I suppose, 
it will make no difference to us." 

"Yes, dear boy, I hope it will make a 
slight difference. I have just received by 
telegraph a most pressing business call to 
London, and I want to beg you and a 
certain young lady to set me at liberty, and 
make yourselves happy a week earlier than 
you intended. The fact is, I have fixed 
on to-morrow, and hope you will agree to 
it. Now, don't start. Sir Sculptor, and 
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stare at me as if I were the ghost of Michael 
Angelo, but give way at once to the natu- 
ral joy that I see dawning in your eyes." 

"But, uncle, Bella/* began Armine, 
speaking in a doubtful tone, though his 
face glowed with excitement and evident 
pleasure, 

"Oh, Bella," broke in Norman, "Of 
course there will be a few flutters and 
blushes, and pretty uncertainties with her,, 
but if she pout twice, she will smile ten 
times, I will wager. After all, it is only a 
week sooner than she expected, and it can't 
make much difference to her ; besides, she 
is a reasonable girl, and wiU see how this 
business call compels me. But I can't stay 
any longer with you just at present, I 
must hurry off to answer this plaguey 
telegram. Meanwhile, dear boy, do you 
go to Bella and explain everything to her. 
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We will talk over the rest in the evening," 
and he hastened from the room. 

The fact was that with his mother's 
death so fresh in his mind, the restraint he 
was forced to put upon himself in Armine's 
presence was more than even he, prac- 
tised though he was in hiding his feelings, 
could bear for long, and he hurried away, 
hoping that a walk in the open air would 
help him to grow calmer, thus forced for 
once, out of sheer inability to stay near 
them, to leave the young people quite un- 
watched. Things however, had now gone 
80 far between them that he did not think 
there was much danger in so doing. 

Norman Brinkworth in reality knew no 
more about the law with regard to mar- 
riage in Prance, than he did about the same 
law in China, but he spoke with assurance, 
knowing that this goes far with the young. 
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Armine, who was quite as ignorant on 
this point as he was, having never even 
been on French ground till within the last 
few weeks, believed him ; and after a few 
minutes' thought, when his uncle was gone 
wiUingly agreed in his own mind to what 
he had proposed. He had no idea that 
Brinkworth could on this point have any- 
motive for deceiving him ; and besides, what 
he wanted him to do suited so well with his 
own wishes. Brinkworth had foreseen as 
much as this, and this had made him speak 
more boldly. 

But though very well satisfied himseli^ 
Armine had his doubts as to what Bella's 
feelings might be on this same subject. 
Ever since the day when he first wooed 
her, and when Monica caught that glimpse 
of them through the window, the lover had 
had a vaguely uncomfortable perception, 
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scarcely owned even to himself, that while 
he grewwarmer his lady was growing colder. 
She shrank from every outward sign of 
affection, andof ten seemed displeased by any 
word of strong passion that might escape 
him. She was, it is true, gentle and 
friendly to him in the main, but that was 
all the favour from her of which he could 
boast. Even that first embrace seen by 
Monica had rather been taken by him than 
readily given by her. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, Armine 
went on, with the proverbial blindness of 
love, in the path he had begun, and per- 
suaded himself (helped to the conviction by 
his uncle) that since her behaviour in this 
respect was caused partly by girlish coy- 
ness, and partly by the capriciousness 
of ill-health, it would change by de- 
grees as she grew more used to him, and 
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when she became stronger. Armine's 
youth made him talk himself into this be- 
lief more easily than an older man would 
have done. 

Marani had also lately grown to have 
some idea that Bella had no very warm 
liking for the Brinkworths, and to suspect, 
besides, that there was something behind 
with regard to their connection with her.. 
He reasssured himself, however, on these 
points by thinking that, as her husband, he 
should soon take her entirely out of Nor- 
man's hands, and even neighbourhood ; and 
that when she was his wife Bella would 
quickly reveal to him anything that there 
was to be revealed about her. 

But what of him and his beloved at the 
present moment ? He soon found that his 
doubts as to her agreement with him were 
not unfounded. He had seated himself at 
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her feet, had taken her hand, and, with all a 
lover's eloquence, had made known to her 
what his uncle had proposed, and most 
clearly demonstrated what a delightful ar- 
rangement this was for them both ; but as 
jet she had not spoken a word. Rather un- 
easily he glanced up at her, and as he did 
so he started a little. That old look was 
once more on her face, with a depth of 
shadow that he had never seen there 
before. 

"Darling, have I told you this too 
abruptly F' he asked, very anxiously. *' For- 
give me if I have. It was only the great 
joy of my love that spoke out in me. 
You wiU be glad, too — I am sure you will 
— ^when you have thought over it a little. 
You see, as uncle says, it is only a week 
earlier." 

"Yes, it was to have been in a week," 
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she answered slowly; *'and yet "' 

" And yet ^what, my own ?" lie per- 
sisted, pressing softly her hand. 

" And yet, somehow, it always seemed ta 
me a day that was very far ofE.** 

She spoke gently, but her hand gave 
no answering pressure, and lay passively in 
his. 

" This slight change surely cannot make 
you seriously angry," he said pleadingly. 

*' No," she replied rather faintly. 

" But you do not look at me — ^you hard- 
ly speak to me," he cried, with a whole 
world of tender reproach in his speaking 
eyes. "Have I done anything really to 
displease you ?" 

" No, it is nothing of that sort," she an- 
swered, laying her disengaged hand on his 
head, while she turned her eyes towards 
him with a softer expression in them. " I 
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think it is, that I should always like things 
to go on between you and me just as they 
are now." 

"But, dearest, this is ridiculous. We 
shall still be together, only it will be a 
more perfect communion — a closer and a 
holier tie." 

She shrank back slightly as he said the 
last word, but did not speak. Her eyes 
wandered from his face, and travelling to 
the open window, fixed themselves on the 
distant horizon, as though some mysterious 
characters were written there which she 
was trying to decipher. 

In the warmth of his own passion he 
did not notice her movement, but he per- 
ceived the change in her gaze, and inter- 
preted it in his own way. 

*'My bird is still shy, I see," he said 
Bmiling as lovers smile when they talk their 
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pretty nonsense. " She cannot look at 
me when I speak of her cage. I think I 
must let her see its hoop for a little while 
this evening, to accustom her to it ;" and 
taking a wedding-ring from his pocket, he 
slipped it on her finger. 

This slight action of his had a strange 
effect upon her. Her eyes fastened them- 
selves upon the ring with a startled look, 
and she shivered as if he had twined a 
little serpent round her finger. 

" It has been there before — I know it, I 
am certain of it!" she cried out wildly. 
" God ! God ! could it have been only 
a dream !" 

Armine stared at her with the most 
extreme wonder and alarm in his face. 

" Are you ill ? What have I said ? 
What have I done ?" he stammered, in an 
agitation almost as great as her own. 
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" I hardly know how or what it is," she 
murmured, in a hurried whisper, while her 
whole frame still quivered. " I have a dim 
feeling that all you have said to me since 
you sat down here has been said to me be- 
fore, or something very like it, and that 
I once wore such a ring as this; but I 
suppose it could only have been in a dream." 

This latter idea was a great relief to 
Marani. 

" What can be more likely than that you 
should have dreamt about things concern- 
ing your marriage," he said with recovered 
calmness. "We generally dream about 
what our minds are most full of. Indeed, 
dearest, you are disturbing yourself about a 
mere nothing." 

" Yes, I suppose you are right ; but it is 
a very eerie, uncomfortable feeling ; I have 
had it before," she answered thoughtfully, 
but more quietly. 
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" Your nerves have been excited by my 
sudden announcement, and that makes you 
fanciful. Like the awkward fellow that I am, 
I touched too roughly with my clumsy 
fingers your finely strung woman's mind, 
and that has caused a confused discord, 
which has frightened you, no doubt. 
Great though the disappointment would be 
to me, I would willingly, to please you, 
again put ofE the day for a week, if it were 
not for this business call of my uncle ; but 
as I don't see how we can ask him to wait 
so long, lay these dear hands trustingly in 
mine and take courage. We will talk of 
something else, and then these vague, grey, 
dreamy feelings will soon pass away. 
Shall I get Bradshaw and look out our 
trains for to-morrow." 

"No, no," she answered, with a little 
petulant movement ; " leave to-morrow to 

VOL. m. p 
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take care of itself." Then, with more 
softness, she added, **Talk to me about 
yourself and your art ; those are subjects I 
am never tired of." 

And Armine did talk about his art, 
managing, however, to slip in a good deal 
about his love as well ; and as he touched 
in turns on these two precious themes, his 
rich voice now grew fuller and more mellow 
with enthusiasm, and now thrilled with 
deep feeling. She listened, answering 
sympathetically whenever an answer was 
needed, but seldom herself putting a 
leading question. 

The afternoon sun stole in at the 
window, and lit up his finely chiselled head 
and bright hair, until he looked like a 
young Apollo, and played upon the shim- 
mering tints of her silk dress, but left her 
face in shadow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WHOLE TEUTH, 



FT will perhaps be best, before going on 
-■- further with this history, to explain 
fully the wicked scheme of the Brink- 
worths. 

After she landed at Bordeaux, in a state 
of unconsciousness, Stella Oakleigh lay for 
several nights and days in a trance, so 
deep and motionless, that those around 
her at times almost thought it death. Nor- 
man Brinkworth watched incessantly all 
her symptoms, guided by his early medical 
education, and by his natural quickness. 

p2 
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He saw that there was some chance of her 
return to life, and while he sat by her 
bed his brain was full of indefinite pro- 
jects as to the way in which, if she re- 
covered, he could through the wife work 
out his vengeance against the husband. 
He allowed no one, except Madelon, his 
mother, and himself, to come near the in- 
sensible lady, and thus they only knew 
anything accurately about her state. 

At length, one night, a change came. 
Madelon had gone out to late mass and 
confession ; for though the spirit of sullen 
discontent reigned powerfully wityn her, 
she had not given up the outward forms 
of her church. Mrs. Brink worth, was. en- 
gaged, ^. has been seen, in what she called 
her devotions. Norman alone sat beside 
Stella. Then it was that she awo^^. She 
moved and spoke, and came back to life ; 
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but after talking to her, and observing her 
for a little While, Brinkworth became cer- 
tain that in her long insensibility she had 
lost aU memory of the past. This made 
him conceive the bold design of making 
her for a time act (he knew it could only 
be for a time^ but it would most likely be 
long enough to serve his evil ends) as one 
unconscious of her own identity. 

In medical books he recollected to have 
read of such cases having happened, al- 
though very rarely, especially that of the 
mother of the Duchess D'Abrantes, who, 
after an unconsciousness of this sort, which 
followed her confinement, forgot entirely 
that she had a child, and even the cause 
of her sickness, till some time later, when 
she had recovered, her baby Was brought 
to her ; then the tide of memory rushed 
back at once ; also that of an English lady 
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in Sierra Leone, who, after a long trance, 
in wliich she was even left as dead, had 
forgotten, when she came to herself, the 
very way to speak her own language. The 
remembrance of these facts gave him hope 
of success. 

Stella had awakened in a strange room^ 
in the midst of a strange town, with him, a 
stranger, at her side. She should not see 
again Madelon, the only person connected 
with her former life, who was near her. 
He and his mother would remove from 
around her all traces of the past in the 
way of clothes and trinkets, and among them 
even her wedding-ring, which had slipped 
off her thin hand while she lay insensible, 
been picked up by himself, and not return- 
ed to her finger. They would carefully 
guard her from all associations of other 
days. They would at once begin to breathe 
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around her surely, but to her impercepti- 
bly, the elements of an entirely new exist- 
ence. While they were doing this, they 
would, through a succession of clever for- 
geries, get into their hands for the next 
year the considerable income which no 
doubt was remitted regularly to Frederick 
Oakleigh's wife. If they failed, they would 
at least still have her entirely in their 
power; if not, they would, as time went 
on, most likely develop a yet wider plan of 
vengeance. 

While Norman was working out in his 
mind this scheme, Stella had fallen into a 
quiet sleep, caused by a soothing draught 
he had given her, and knowing that this 
slumber would last for some time, he left 
her, and going to his mother, revealed to 
her Mrs. Oakleigh's state, and the plan he 
had bmlt upon it. Though the scheme 
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appeared to her at first almost too bold, 
she was soon well pleased with it, and 
agreed to everything. After that Madelon 
came in, and by bribery they forced from 
her, as has been already told, that rash 
vow, which scruples of conscience made 
her keep so long ; and by which, after they 
had made known to her all concerning her 
mistress's condition, and their intentions 
with regard to her, they bound her to se- 
cresy on these subjects, and entire devotion 
to their service, till Oakleigh came back ; 
for, as we have seen, they had Work for her 
to do. 

* Their daring design was, in the main, 
successful with Stella; what with the 
consummate art and caution with which 
it was carried out, and what with thd 
complete blank that long unconsciousness 
had made of her memory, her mind was, 
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at first, almost like that of a little child. 
They had constantly to teach her the 
meaning of the simplest words and things. 
She took the position of Norman Brink- 
worth's niece, Bella, without inquiry. 

When she was well enough to move, 
they took her to the Pyrenees, where they 
learned from Madelon that her mistress had 
never been, and settled in a retired villa in 
the valley "of Argel^s, in order, as far as 
possible, to avoid chance of her meeting 
any old acquaintance. They kept her as 
much as possible amused, in a child-like 
way, with the bright out-door life of the 
Southern clime where nature holds one 
long holiday. They did not let her re- 
cover her knowledge of reading, pretend- 
ing that, at present, it was too much for 
her strength, but in reality in order that 
they might prevent any strain of danger- 
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ous thouglit being aroused by books. 
They never allowed her to regain her taste 
for music ; and, indeed, they kept her, as 
far as they could, from ever hearing any, 
because they knew the subtle power of 
association which dwells in familiar melo- 
dies. Their correct foresight in this re- 
spect was proved by the effect produced 
on her through one of Armine's songs. It 
was an old air that she and Monica had 
played in their school-days. 

The very name of Bella was chosen by 
Brinkworth for his victim with subtle 
intention. It was sufficiently like Stella 
not to startle her ear by the strangeness 
of the sound, and yet the difference between 
the two names would, he foresaw, keep 
her mind groping about without, at least 
for some time, drawing near the truth. 

With all their skill the Brinkworths 
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could not, however, keep her intellect 
always entirely in this abnormal state. 
As she grew stronger, the light of memory 
struggled up with a faint gleam into the 
horizon of her mind, and she was at times 
oppressed with a dim feehng that some- 
thing good and beautiful had fallen out of 
her life ; or, in doing such and such things,, 
she was haunted with the vague notion 
that she had done them before under very 
different circumstances. Her mental 
powers, too, longed indistinctly for pleas-^ 
ures of thought and feeling which were 
now denied to them; and these longinga. 
often filled her with a vague dim discon- 
tent. The kind of second childhood 
through which she passed gave her a 
singular girlishness in appearance and 
manner, that made her seem, in general^ 
much younger than she really was.; but 
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when these shadows from the past rested 
upon her, her face suddenly grew old and 
sad. These were the feelings which, in 
their last talk, she had confided to Armine, 
and which caused the changes in her look 
he had so often wondered at. 

The Brinkworths had soon become 
aware that memory was stirring within 
her, and had done their utmost to confuse 
and check it, by answering no question she 
put about the past ; or, if they did, doing 
it in a distorted, entangled way ; by never 
leaving her alone, so that she could have 
time for thought; and by rousing her 
whenever the shadow fell on her face and 
the silent gloom came into her manner. 

In Mrs. Oakleigh's writing-case there 
was found a long journal letter, which she 
had kept before she was ill, during hef 
voyage, and which she had intended to send 
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to her husband on her arrival in France. 
Mrs. Brinkworth took eager possession of 
this, and after the study of it, and some 
diKgent practice, was able, through her old 
skill as a forger, which had helped her son 
and herself through many a scrape, to imi- 
tate, with wonderful accuracy, both her 
victim's hand, and her style as a letter- 
i^ter. In the portfolio she found also 
other letters and papers, which gave her 
very useful knowledge about many Oak- 
leigh family matters, and from Ma4elon 
she also learned several little private par- 
ticulars about her mistress and her mis- 
tress's husband. 

Thus armed, and exercising to the ut- 
most her own infernal cleverness, she was 
a-ble, in Stella's name, to carry on for a 
year, with both Frederick Oakleigh and the 
family man-of-business in England, a cor- 
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respondence that kept the one from ever 
dreaming that anything had gone wrong 
with his wife, and the other from guessing 
that, when he remitted to Mrs. Oakleigh 
her income, he was really helping to de- 
fraud his employer. 

One condition that made both men easier 
to deceive was, of course, their utter un- 
suspiciousness of any foul play. How, in- 
deed, could they have had the slightest 
fragment of a notion of the deceit that 
was being carried on with regard to Stella? 
Frederick Oakleigh retained, it is true, a 
painful remembrance of the Brinkworths, 
but they were no more connected in his 
mind with his wife than is clay with crystal ; 
and the lawyer, though from the disposi- 
tions of old Mr. Oakleigh's will he was 
aware that that gentleman had left an ille- 
^timate son, knew nothing to the contrary 
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of this same son being the most amiable 
man that ever lived. Naturally enough, 
neither of the two men ever thought of 
looking critically into Mrs. Oakleigh's let- 
ters. Affectionate husband though he 
was, and rejoicing in news from his wife, 
Oakleigh, in his press of hurried scientific 
work and discovery, did not weigh and 
dwell upon every word she wrote, as a 
woman in his place doubtless would have 
done. He heard that her health was fully 
restored, for Mrs. Brinkworth took good 
care only to send him the most sunny 
tidings, and he was easy about her. Be- 
sides, it must be remembered that a friend 
we write to in Australia, notwithstaiiding 
all the present regularity of the post, does 
not get letters as frequently as a friend in 
Europe. As for the lawyer, Mrs. Oak- 
leigh's letters were run over by him among 
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those of other clients, and of course no 
particular attention was paid by him to 
either handwriting or expression. In short, 
both men thought they knew Mrs. Oak- 
leigh to be the writer of these letters, and 
so never dreamed for a moment of doubt- 
ing the fact. The Brinkworths had no 
difficulty as to where to address their 
forged letters, for Stella had directed m 
envelope ready to post to her husband on 
landing, and the address of the Oakleigh 
family man-of -business had long been well 
known to them. 

It was at first intended by the Brink- 
worths to keep Clovis Marron in the dark, 
but finding that he was the sort of man 
who might be useful to them, they took 
him, partly, at least, into their confidence. 
The part of the Marrons in the plot was 
this. They took a house in Pau, the Villa 
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Grimaldi, of course at the Brinkwortlis' ex- 
pense. In her native village Madelon had 
a poor infirm old aunt. This woman Ma- 
dame Marron now took to live with her. 
She brought her into the Villa Grimaldi 
quietly, late one evening, when no one was 
about. After that the aunt did very well 
to play the part of Madelon's lodger. The 
old woman was chained to her arm-chair 
by rheumatism, and as she never went out, 
and Madame Marron kept her from appear- 
ing at the windows, no one in Pau could 
tell that the lodger in the Villa Grimaldi, 
which stood, as has been before said, a 
Httle away from the town, was a French 
peasant instead of an English lady. Made- 
lon took in all letters addressed to Mrs. 
Oakleigh, ostensibly for her lodger, whom 
she always called by that name, and de- 
livered them over to the Brinkworths. 
VOL. ni. Q 
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Mrs. Brinkworth dated from the first all 
her forgeries, written in Stella's character, 
from the Villa Grimaldi, and thus every- 
thing that came by post to Mrs. OaHeigli 
was so directed, and fell at once into 
Madelon's hands. 

When Monica's letters arrived, Mrs. 
Brinkworth, after some consideration, de- 
cided not to answer them. She knew Miss 
Midhurst's name by her reputation, she 
understood from the tone of her letters how 
close must be the friendship between her 
and Mrs. Oakleigh, and she had a vague 
dread that the delicate perceptions of a 
-clever woman might discover in her for- 
geries many a flaw overlooked by the two 
men with whom they had succeeded well 
enough. She also feared that Monica 
might come out to France to see her friend. 
She therefore considered it safest to make 
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Miss Midlmrst angry, by the idea that Mrs. 
OaHeigh had forgotten and was neglecting 
her — ^an idea which the non-arrival of any 
answers to her letters would surely produce. 

As the year that was the term of 
Frederick Oakleigh's absence drew towards 
a close, the Brinkworths began to think 
much how they could best make Mrs. Oak- 
leigh's abnormal state an instrument of tor- 
ment for her husband. To have outwitted 
their enemy, and to have enjoyed, al- 
though only for a year, a large part of the 
income which they declared to be always 
rightfully their own, was something indeed 
to have attained, but still their thirst for 
vengeance was tormenting them from day 
to day. 

In those days of their craving Armine fell 
in with Stella, who had been left alone for 
a little while by Brinkworth ; and though 

q2 
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Norman at first was irritated at being 
found out in his retirement by his nephew, 
he quickly formed a plan (as he saw how 
the eyes of the young man wandered to- 
wards Frederick Oakleigh's wife) for mak- 
ing him help to complete his revenge. 

The scheme was in truth a hazardous 
one, for through contact with Armine it was 
quite possible that some chord of memory 
might be stirred in Stella ; but the promise 
it gave of a death-blow to Frederick Oak- 
leigh's happiness was too tempting to be re- 
sisted, and Norman resolved upon it. He 
was yet more urged to do so by the nearness 
of Oakleigh's return, when no other plan 
of vengeance half so effectual as this had 
presented itself. The design was at first, 
as has been seen, rejected even by Mrs. 
Brinkworth as too iniquitous ; but, as has 
also been seen, she was soon persuaded to 
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think otherwise, and it was carried out. Its 
success was mainly owing to the consum- 
mate art used by Norman in watching the 
young people, and always interfering when 
any dangerous subject was approached by 
them. 

Armine's passion for Stella was fostered, 
till it filled the young man's whole soul ; 
and Stella, whose heart and mind, as has 
been before said, were full of dim restless 
longings, was in a certain way pleased with 
him. This new feeling for Armine at first 
made her happier, but before long, when his 
love grew bolder and more demonstrative, 
shadows from the past, deeper shadows 
than ever, again troubled her. Delicate 
womanly instincts that were awakened 
sooner than her torpid memory in the be- 
wildered brain, rose up to protect her. 
Without knowing why, she drew back as 
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her lover adyanced, and became colder to- 
wards him. 

It may be wondered at that the yerj 
name of Armine Marani did not at once 
call up in Stella thoughts of the past, but 
the fact was that Armine in his boyhood 
had borne at home a series of playful nick- 
names which, for the time, had swallowed 
up his real one, and by some of these 
Monica had generally written and spoken 
of him to Stella. Thus Armine Marani 
was no familiar sound in her ears. It was 
strange, too, that Armine had never seen a 
portrait of Monica's most intimate friend, 
in which case he would probably at 
once have recognized her ; but Stella, like 
many other beauties, refused to be carica- 
tured in a photograph, and as yet no pic- 
ture had ever been taken of her. 

When their scheme was thus advanc- 
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ing so favourably ; (for Stella's reserve was 
counted by them but as a small drawback), 
it may well be believed tbat the rage of 
the Brinkworths was boundless on finding 
near them Monica Midhurst, the meeting of 
whom by Stella would destroy at once 
everything. It was then they formed and 
carried out the design of enticing Monica 
away. To accomplish this, Mrs. Brink- 
worth was obhged to do what she had 
hitherto avoided doing, namely, to send 
Miss Midhurst one of her forgeries; but 
she used her utmost skill, and succeeded. 
Monica, however, would probably not 
have been so easily taken in, if it had 
not been for the mention in that note of a 
feet which she thought only known to her* 
self and Stella ; but which she had named 
playfully in one of those unanswered letters 
to Mrs. Oakleigh, and thus revealed to 
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Norman's motlier. This fact was, as v?e 
know, Stella's girlish midniglit confession 
of her love long ago. 

Brinkworth had taken Armine and Stella 
suddenly away from the Pyrenees to Paris, 
on the pretext that the southern climate 
did not agree with him, and had told them 
that his mother would soon follow. He 
had persuaded them to hasten on their 
marriage, and Marani had willingly listened 
to his counsel, while Stella, though each 
day her vaguely uncomfortable feeling 
became more distressing, did not express 
herself strongly against the measure. 

Norman had no idea of trying to legalize 
in reality an illegal union. The person 
whom he had chosen to perform the mock 
ceremony was a man named Bridgeman 
who had once been a clergyman in the 
Church of England, but he had been brand- 
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ed as a black sheep in every diocese in the 
United Kingdom, and had now set up on 
his own account a conventicle in Paris. 

He was an old friend of Mrs. Brink- 
worth's, and was very willing to oblige her 
son in this matter. Bridgeman had, when 
he liked it, good manners, and Armine, 
knowing nothing of his antecedents, natu- 
rally concluded that the room where he 
held his meetings was licensed for the 
performance of marriages and other services. 

Armine had never written a word to 
Mrs. Penlewin and Monica of his growing 
love, for he had a sort of dislike to telling 
them that the tie with his uncle and grand- 
mother was to be drawn yet closer. He 
felt instinctively that his uncle was not the 
kind of man they would like him to be 
with, but his passion for Stella made him 
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over-look everything. Lovers are lovers 
all the world over ! 

As soon, however, as his marriage was 
determined upon, Armine had written to in- 
form his friends ; but that and other letters, 
through the carelessness of Mrs. Pen- 
lewin's servants, who kept house for her 
according to their own devices, had not 
been forwarded. The news of his mother's 
death had, as has been seen, made Brink- 
worth hurry on yet more speedily the pre- 
tended marriage. Thus were Armine and 
Stella now on the brink of a precipice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HEBO, THE GEBAT DBTEOTIVB. 

rilWO days had passed away in Paris: 
-^ without Oakleigh and his companions, 
or even the police, finding the slightest 
trace of those they sought. They had heard 
through the newspapers of the deaths of 
Mrs. Brinkworth and Madelon, and Monica 
had been shocked about the one and sorry 
for the other, but in the legal inquiries 
which were being carried on at the farm in 
the valley nothing had hitherto come out 
that might help them in their search. 
. They wandered up and down broad 
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Streets, where the rich jewelry flashed in 
the goldsmiths' windows, and the gaily- 
dressed ladies tripped and smiled. They 
threaded narrow alleys, where dirty, half- 
starved children stared in greedily at 
mounds of stale pastry in cook-shops. 
They passed along spacious boulevards, 
where the stately carriages rolled, and 
elegant exquisites lounged about on 
benches, looking as if their arms and legs 
were quite superfluous appendages. They 
strayed into suburban villages, where in 
the garden the mistress of the house sat 
mending stockings, or the family linen 
bleached upon the hedges. They question- 
ed lodging-house keepers till their brains 
were in a whirl with innumerable circimi- 
stantial histories, given by neat capped 
landladies about newly-married pairs who 
would have water-cresses for breakfast^ 
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German messieurs with lank hair, wha 
played dismal tunes on the flute from sun* 
rise to sunset, ladies with lap dogs which 
scratched the sofa cushions, and gentlemen 
with muddy boots which spoiled the car- 
pets. They persecuted the waiters and 
porters at the hotels, tiU those long-suffer- 
ing individuals grew so confused, that they 
could do nothing but bow bewilderedly. 
But all was in vain, their efforts were 
entirely without success. 

Frederick Oakleigh's face grew now 
like a Winter's day when the leafless wood- 
land is mute, when the last patch of colour 
has faded from the garden, when a grey 
mist hangs, in the still chilly air. Monica 
longed to give comfort, but knew not how* 
She could only stay near him, attend to 
all his little bodily wants, and lay her hand 
now and then gently on his arm and 
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whisper " God is love." It was wonderful 
and touching to see how the strong man 
leant for support on those soft tones and 
on that weak woman's hand. 

On the third morning after their arrival 
in Paris, having left Mrs. Penlewin pre- 
tending to dam a minute hole in a precious 
old lace collar, but in reality picking up 
stitches of memory about Armine's boy- 
hood ; and Miss De Vellembie outwardly 
reading about the Scythians, but inwardly 
conning over and over a sweet, sad idyl, 
the theme of which was little Stella; Monica 
with Oakleigh and Wilf ord started on one of 
their aimless expeditions. The fresh light 
Parisian air had quickly braced up again 
Monica's nerves and muscles, and she was 
now quite able to keep pace with her male 
companions. 

They resolved to-day to search the sub- 
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urbs exclusively, and getting into a j&acre, 
they told the driver to take them to one of 
the most distant and least frequented of 
these. The man, who had expected to be 
turned towards the Jardin des Plantes, or 
Notre Dame, or some other recognised 
sight, first stared, then grinned at the 
eccentric whims of the crazy Anglais^ and 
finally shrugged his shoulders and drove 
off. The three inside the fiacre were very 
silent all the way. When it is remembered 
that they knew all that has been told in 
the last chapter, it may well be believed 
that they had too heavy a weight on their 
minds for their tongues to move very 
briskly. 

At length they were set down in the 
midst of what seemed an odd shabby 
jumble of town and country. Girls with 
showy earrings and untidy hair watered 
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dusty flowers in tiny plots of garden 
ground; shops that did not seem to have 
quite made up their minds as to what they 
meant to deal in, displayed side by side 
onions and artificial flowers ; fields appear- 
ed to have begun to grow streets, but the 
streets stopped in their growth and wither- 
ed into unsightly stumps; little paths 
started, meaning to wind prettily between 
trees, but quickly got hopelessly entangled 
amid bricks and mortar. 

To save time, and to search this suburb 
more thoroughly, the three resolved to go 
each a different way, and to meet again in 
two hours at a dreary little trickling foun- 
tain, near which they now stood. 

Frederick Oakleigh left his friends with 
a very weary sigh. She was indeed guilt- 
less, for that precious certainty brought 
him by Monica his heart had overflowed 
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with speechless thankfulness; but, oh I 
what bitter agony was there in the thought 
of his innocent darling, the star of his 
youth, the guardian angel of his manhood, 
deceived and betrayed into deadly sin; 
what maddening jealousy was there for 
him in the picture of her in the arms of 
another I He was a Christian, in the noblest 
sense of the most noble title, but as this 
last image rose before his mind it was 
almost beyond his strength to say, " Thy 
will be done !" 

Wilford went his way, thinking that 
although he was a bachelor he had his part 
in the most grievous distresses of domes- 
tic life, and wishing that he could see any 
road out of his troubles for his friend Oak- 
leigh. 

As for Monica, slie had with her as com- 
panions a good deal of fear, very little 
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hope, much trust in God, and a brave 
loving heart, ready for everything. Hero, 
who was of the party, chose to go with 
Monica. Dogs and cats were always fond 
of Miss Midhurst. Perhaps they under- 
stood that she meant to be an old maid, 
perhaps there was something they liked in 
her face or in her touch. Like many other 
Newfoundlands, Hero had also a chivalrous 
instinct, which made him always attend on 
a petticoat when it went forth unpro- 
tected. 

Monica and Hero went diligently from 
house to house making inquiries, but in 
this unfrequented suburb there were but 
very few English — only, indeed, an Eng- 
lish spinster living on limited means with 
a parrot, an English nurse banished hither 
with seven children recovering from scar- 
let fever, and an English Baronet hiding 
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from his creditors. Hero trotted along at 
Monica's side very gravely, being only now 
and then seized with a sudden curiosity 
about what was behind a high wall or 
hedge, or making a little dignified skirmish 
after a stray cat. 

They had got back nearly to the foun- 
tain when Hero, who had been snuffing 
nbout for some time, forming his opinions 
with his nose in approved dog-fashion 
concerning the locality, suddenly sprang 
over a gate into a garden, and with his 
muzzle still on the ground, set off at full 
speed up a gravel walk towards a house 
that was larger than most in that neigh- 
bourhood. Thinking he would come back 
to her, as he had done before when he had 
gone on such little private excursions, 
Monica walked on slowly for two or three 
minutes, but finding he did not return, she 

r2 
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stood still and called him loudly. The 
dog, however, although well trained, and, 
in general, very obedient, heeded no more 
her voice than he did the little petulant 
bell of a chapel hard by, which was ringing 
for mass. 

In some uneasiness, for Hero was such 
a favourite of his master that he was no 
slight charge, Monica turned back to the 
gate over which the dog had leaped, and 
reached it just in time to be a good 
deal disturbed by seeing Hero scratch 
vehemently at the house-door that was 
at the other end of the gravel walk, burst 
it open (it had probably no very secure 
latch) with his weight, and disappear with- 
in. Monica now felt, as other gentlemen 
and ladies have felt about their dog friends 
occasionally before and since, that Hero 
was putting her in a somewhat awkward 
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position. However, there, was no use in 
stopping to tliink about the matter. Hero 
must be recovered, even if she had to march 
into a lunatic asylum, or face any army of 
footmen, or brave in her stronghold the 
most stately of landladies that ever rustled 
in bombazine ; so, having again called the 
dog desperately, but without any result, she 
boldly passed through the gate and up the 
gravel walk, wondering what Hero could 
have found to make him so utterly forget- 
ful of his good manners, and devoutly 
hoping that she might not meet him with 
a leg of mutton or a pet tabby in his 
mouth. 

She reached the door that the dog had 
pushed open, and looked in. Neither Hero 
nor any living creature was in the entrance- 
hall. Once more she called the dog, but with 
no better result than before. After some 
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hesitation slie entered, but again stood 
doubtful after sbe had crossed the thres- 
hold. A sound that came through a half* 
open door close by now attracted her at- 
tention. It was the loud panting of Hero 
after his hasty run, accompanied with those 
low, pleased whines which he, in common 
with all the dog family, gave whenever he 
had found or met a friend. 

As she listened a thought flashed 
through Monica's brain, setting every pulse 
in her body beating. Almost before she 
knew what she was doing, she was at the 
room door and looking in. Hero was stand- 
ing on his hind legs, with his fore paws rest- 
ing on the lap of a lady, who was dressed in 
white, with a wreath of orange flowers upon 
her head, and whose arms were clasped 
around his neck, and her face bowed upon 
his broad forehead whfle she murmured, 
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" Dear dog I — good dog ! Yes, I am cer- 
tain I once loved you. Cannot you tell me 
where it was ?" 

The name of " Stella !" burst from 
Monica's lips. At that familiar word^ 
spoken by that familiar voice, her whole 
frame quivered, as quivers the wire when 
the electric spark darts along it. 

She raised her head and gazed at her 
friend. 

What words can paint the strange light 
which flashed into every feature as the 
tide of memory came rushing back at the 
sight of that well-known face. 

" Yes, I am Stella — Stella and his star,'^ 
she cried out, trying to rise ; but the wild 
confusion past and present were making 
in her brain was too much for both mind 
and body, and she fell back insensible. 

Hero's instinct had done more than the 
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collective subtle reason of the whole police 
force. As a pup, he had been brought up 
and fondled by Stella, who had only been 
induced to part from him on account of 
the trouble it was ' supposed he might be 
to her upon her voyage. Since then he 
had been Oakleigh's constant companion, 
but the memory of his mistress had lived 
in his honest heart. Stella had been walk- 
ing out at an early hour on that very 
morning with Brinkworth, who had tried 
thus to divert a little her mind that 
grew more uneasy and fuller of vague 
gloomy misgivings as the hour of her 
marriage drew near. The dog had come 
upon her fresh tracks, had made his way 
to her, and brought her friend. 

" Thank God I am not too late ! " Mo- 
nica murmured, as she bent over her, and 
observed her dress. " Oh ! my sister, my 
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darling, am I indeed again near you ?" and 
falling upon her knees beside her, and 
throwing her arms around her, she laid 
Stella's head upon her breast, and covered 
her face with kisses and tears. 

Hero drew back a little, sat down, 
tapped the carpet with his tail, and stared 
at them both with thoughtful eyes. Not 
long, however, did Monica stay thus. 
Stella must be brought back to conscious- 
• ness as soon as possible, and removed 
from this house and Norman Brinkworth's 
neighbourhood. 

She rose, controlled herself, and was 
looking about for some means to revive 
Stella, when a light, bounding, manly tread 
came up the stone steps outside the house 
door, and entered the passage. The music 
of youth, and hope, and happiness was in 
that footfall, yet Monica shuddered as it 
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met her ear, as if it had been the heavy 
step of one who brings evil tidings. 
Though she had not heard it for some 
time, that tread was still not unfamiliar to 
her, for her heart had once throbbed at its 
sound in a way that makes a woman never 
forget. And now again her heart was beat- 
ing at its approach, not with the old feel- 
ing, but with a yearning, almost motherly 
tenderness — ^with unutterable pity, not un- 
mixed with a touch of fear. 

He paused at the door. Monica felt 
almost as if she should sink down as life- 
less as Stella, but she leant on prayer, and 
it upheld her. 

" Darling, forgive me, but I could not 
help coming to get one glimpse of you 
beforehand," cried Armine, bursting into 
the sitting-room, where he knew his be- 
loved was generally to be found, with a 
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face that wab like a landscape of his 
father's native south lit by the morning 
sun, it was so bright and joyous ; but when 
he saw Stella's unconscious form, and Mo- 
nica standing there with one hand resting 
protectingly on her friend, and the other 
raised, as if in warning, with a great com- 
passion in her eyes as she turned them 
towards him, he staggered back, and looked 
like one who, when standing on flower- 
sprinkled turf, should suddenly, by some 
subtle magic, find a slippery glacier beneath 
his feet. " Monica, you here !" he stam^ 
mered ; and then, in his all-absorbing fear,, 
forgetting to wonder how she came there, 
he added, in a hardly audible voice, " Is- 
she ill, or dead ?" 

" Armine — dear Armine — my poor^ 
cruelly-deceived Armine!" said Monica,, 
with increasing softness in her tones each 
time she spoke his name. 
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"But what has happened? Let me 
come to her — I have the best right !" he 
gasped, scarcely seeming to have heard 
her words, and rushing forward towards 
Stella. 

But Monica stretched out her arm com- 
mandingly to keep him back, and, as he 
met her calm, sad gaze, his passionate 
movement was stayed. 

"Armine," she said, gently yet firmly, 
"wicked men have shamefully misused and 
misled you; but God's mercy and your 
own manly courage will bear you through 
the deep waters." 

"Misused — misled — deep waters," he 
repeated, muttering the words confusedly. 

"Yes, Armine; very deep and troubled 
waters are indeed rising around you," she 
said solemnly. *^This woman you love 
can never be yours, for, though herself 
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guiltless in this matter as one of God's 
angels, she is another man's wife." 

" Another man's wife !" he cried, with a 
peal of loud discordant laughter. " Moni* 
ca, you and Mrs. Penlewin have indeed 
hit upon a clumsy deceit by which to stop 
a marriage that your stupid prejudices 
alone have set you against ;" and as those 
words broke from him, all the fire that 
had flashed in the veins of his Italian 
ancestors, all the fierce passions that, on 
the mother's side, were but too surely his 
heritage, blazed in his eyes and worked in 
every muscle of his face. 

*'Armine, have I ever lied to you?" 
and, as she spoke, she left for a moment 
the still insensible form of Stella, whom 
she had now placed in a more comfort- 
able position, and coming close to him, laid 
her hand upon his arm and looked into 
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his face with her clear, pitying eyes. 

That gaze was as cold water poured 
upon a flame. Her sweety still voice fell 
upon his ear like an autumnal breeze, 
which siofhs out the knell of the leaves and 
the flowers ; and as he listened to it, his 
dauntless confidence in his own cause died 
within him. Monica read this in his face, 
^nd was just going to speak again, when 
she was interrupted and startled afresh by 
Frederick Oakleigh entering the room. 

He had arrived at the fountain, and, 
finding neither of his friends there, had 
strolled in the direction in which he knew 
Monica had gone, thinking he might meet 
her. Seeing nothing of her, he had asked 
some children who were loitering about if 
they had noticed a lady and a big dog, 
and the children had told him that the lady 
•B,nd the dog were gone into that house — 
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and then pointed it out to him. Impelled 
by sudden hope (for why should Monica 
stay in this house unless she had at least 
gained some tidings ?) he hurried up the 
garden. walk and entered the door. Stand- 
ing in the hall, he had heard Monica's 
voice, and, hardly knowing what to expect, 
had come into the room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



mS STAB. 



nnHBRE was only one object in the room 
-■- for the husband — that was the 
form of the wife. He knew no more that 
Armine was there than he knew what 
was the colour of the paper on the walls. 
Even Monica had as little notice from him 
as a chair or a table. He hurried up to 
Stella, and raising her, pressed her in his 
arms. He did not speak, but his face told 
the great thanksgiving in.hi, heart. 

After some moments, however, the 
memory of all that had lately happened 
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to Stella, the memory whicli at first his vast 
sudden joy had swallowed up, fell upon 
him like a shadow. He slackened his hold 
of her, and murmured, 

'' God, am I too late ?" 

" No, this shows that you are not," said 
Monica, coming forward, and pointing to 
Stella's bridal dress, in which Frederick 
Oakleigh had as yet failed to read what her 
woman's eye had so quickly read. 

" Oh ! Monica, her good angel, my good 
angel, thank you for the blessed news !" he 
cried, drawing his darling again nearer. 
" But why is she insensible ?" he went on 
hurriedly. 

" The shock of first seeing me made her 
faint," answered Monica. 

" My love shall quickly again warm her 
into life," he cried fondly, and was about 
to stoop to kis& her, when his eyes hap- 
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pened to fall on Armine Marani, who all 
this time had been standing motionless, 
with despair frozen, as it were, on his 
face. 

At the sight Frederick OaMeigh first 
flushed, and then turned as pale as the 
twilight of a Winter morning, He hastily 
laid Stella back on the seat where Monica 
had placed her, and drew back from her 
several paces. The golden bloom of youth 
was still upon this stranger whom he be- 
held for the first time, but he, Frederick 
Oakleigh, was a man standing on the verge 
of middle age, on whose face thought and 
work had graved a heavy score, on whose 
cheek the burning sun of distant climes 
had left its mark, on whose hair time had 
already laid a silver finger. Might not the 

« 

young lover have a larger part in her 
heart than the husband who was growing 
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old? Such were the thoughts that went 
whirling through his mind, turning his 
l)right noonday of happiness into gloomy 
night. 

" This is Mr. Marani, I suppose ?" he 
j3aid, in a voice dry and cold as an east 
wind. 

*' Yes," answered Monica, rather faintly, 
as, having again approached Stella, she 
bent over her, and tried to restore her to 
consciousness. 

Miss Midhurst guessed something of 
what was going on in Oaldeigh's mind, 
and felt too plainly the more than painful 
awkwardness of the two men's position 
towards each other. She was hastily cast- 
ing about in her thoughts for something to 
do or to say that might help them both, 
without distressing either, when Stella 
came to herself. 

s2 
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She opened her eyes and fixed them upon 
her husband. That one look was enough 
for him. He knew that he was as much 
to her now as he had been on the day when 
her little hand was first laid in his. A few 
moments after, however, her glance fell on 
Armine. Her eyes sank, a crimson glow 
rushed over her cheeks, and she hid her 
face on Monica's breast, as long ago she 
had hidden it on the breast of her old 
schoolmistress, when he who was the lover 
of her girlhood had stood before her claim- 
ing his right in her heart. 

Her husband's eyes had followed hers 
when they fell upon Armine, and he had 
watched her every movement. But after 
that first look he knew how to read these 
outward signs aright, and he was just 
about again to draw near her, when a door 
that led into another room opened, and 
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Norman Brinkwortli stood among them. 

Monica's heart beat quicker at once with 
fear and anger, as in the eyes of this man 
she saw again the eyes of the wicked old 
woman in the Pyrenean farm. Stella 
knew his step, and shuddered, and clung 
closer to her friend — the friend to whom 
sweet instincts and dear half-wakened 
memories were once more binding her. 
The frost of despair on Armine Marani's 
face broke up, and in its place came the 
lurid light of wild passion, as he who had 
BO vilely deceived him stood before him. 
In the eyes of Frederick Oakleigh, who at 
once guessed who the new-comer was, 
there was the calm contempt of a good 
man, who knows that his enemy's base arts 
a,gainst him have failed. 

Before he entered the room, Brinkworth 
had had no idea that he should find any 
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one there except Stella. Glancing rounds 
however, he quickly understood what had 
happened. He saw that his designs were 
suddenly and entirely frustrated at the 
very moment of their completion ; but un- 
expected though the blow was, Eleanor 
Brinkworth's son was at once equal to the 
situation. 

"Frederick Oakleigh/' he said, turning first 
to him with a cold glitter in his eyes, and 
speaking in a slow, distinct tone, " ever since^ 
I first heard your name, I have hated you 
with a great hatred, because you are tha 
usurper of the inheritance that was right- 
fully mine. I have deceived you, and worked 
evil against you, and would have worked 
yet more had it not been that to-day blind 
chance has given a throw of the dice in 
your favour. From this hour we meet na 
more. I leave you, well assured that 
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sooner or later I shall be revenged, by all 
your ill-gotten wealth and all your dearly- 
prized household happiness turning to ashes 
in your hands, and wormwood in your 
mouth. Armine Marani," and now he 
fixed his eyes on his nephew, "you were 
vain fool enough to be led on to follow the 
phantom men call love, until you had run 
into a position that made you a most 
apt instrument in carrying out my scheme 
of vengeance. As such I used you ; other- 
wise I should not have drawn you into this 
matter. Of you also I take leave for ever, 
giving you, however, for your mother's 
sake, this parting advice. Believe in no- 
thing !" And he thrust out the last three 
words from between his lips as though he 
would have flung them into the young 
man's heart, to sink deep down there, and 
bring forth poisoned fruit. 
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Then lie turned for a moment towards 
the two ladies, and bowed ironically, with a 
wicked smile on his lips. 

"And now," he went on, "I bid 
you all farewell. You need not rejoice 
in having deprived me of my final ven- 
geance, for well I know that as soon as I 
had reached it, I should have found it like 
everything else I have striven after and 
obtained in life — hollow ! — hollow I — ^hol- 
low 1" So saying, he moved towards the 
door. 

While he had been speaking, those four 
who heard him had remained as still as if 
he had brought with him into the room an 
icy current of wind, which had stiffened 
each limb and congealed the very words 
upon their lips. - But when he ceased and 
turned to go, both the other men made a 
movement as if to follow him. 
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"Mr. Brinkworth — "cried Oakleigh, and 
then checked himself and stood still again. 

Surely it was beneath his dignity, both 
as a Christian and a gentleman, to enter 
into a scene of violence with this man; 
and, if he stopped him, the result must 
certainly be a scene of that kind. Stella 
was restored. What more could he gain 
from him? Was it not best to let this 
man, whom Philip OaHeigh had in truth 
cruelly wronged, go his own way ; and try, 
himself, to atone for his uncle's ill-doing 
by a life of faith towards God and love 
towards man ? 

So thinking, Frederick Oakleigh turned 
away his head and breathed a prayer, 
instead of an angry word against his 
enemy. 

''Uncle Norman," exclaimed Armine, 
with a fierce gesture — ^but here he also 
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paused, restrained, not by himself, but by 
Monica, who, leaving Stella, > (for was not 
he at this moment more in need of her 
than she was ?) hurried to him and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

She felt for him in this matter all that 
Oakleigh was feeling for himself. She 
would not for worids see him engage in a 
useless violent dispute with this man, and 
that more especially as he was the brother 
of his mother. Therefore, with the reso- 
lute grasp of her hand and the quiet lan- 
guage of her eyes, she kept him still till 
Brinkworth had left the room. After that 
he was too much absorbed in his own 
great misery to care to follow him. 

Norman Brinkworth kept his word. 
He was never again heard of by Frederick 
Oakleigh or any of his friends. He was 
well aware that his claims to the Oakleigh 
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estates were, in law, utterly invalid, and 
lie was tired of watching for opportunities 
to cause his cousin small annoyances. 
But lie still lives, a gloomy, miserable 
man, who has lost the one tie, his affection 
for his mother, that joined him to his 
kind — a man with a double mark of Cain 
upon him — the mark of disbelief in God 
and hatred to his fellow-men. 

Let us return to Oakleigh and his com- 
panions. After Brinkworth had left the 
room there was a dead silence among them 
for two or three minutes — b. silence broken 
only by the hysterical sobbing of Stella. 
In the abnormal, still half -bewildered state 
which was at present that of her mind, and 
the disturbed condition of her nerves, this 
last scene had been too much for her, and 
she sat weeping and trembling, without 
knowing why. 
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Monica was the first to recover her 
presence of mind. Slie wliispered to Oak- 
leigh to go to his wife, but she herself still 
stayed by Armine. In her husband's arms 
happiness and calm would eventually, she 
felt certain, be Stella's sweet portion ; but 
where was there a spark of hope for Ar- 
mine, except in her own steadfast friend- 
ship ? She knew that the sight of Stella 
with her husband was now the worst poison 
for him, and so, putting her arm in his, 
^he led him towards the door. He did not 
resist — the lethargy of despair was upon 
him. Yet, before they went, Oakleigh 
.«tood at Armine's side. 

*' God bless you, my poor boy !" he said, 
•earnestly, laying his hand upon his shoul- 
der with an almost fatherly touch; "and 
ibring you safely out of this fiery trial," 

Armine made no answer then, but, after* 
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wards, lie remembered those words thank- 
ftiUy ; and, one day, he was to read in them 
a token of precious things to come. 

Then Oakleigh returned to his wife, and 
Monica, looking back as she left the room, 
saw him kneeling at her side, holding both 
her hands in his. The sunshine streamed 
in upon her now, not leaving her fair head 
in shadow as it had done yesterday, but 
lighting up the jewel on her breast, the- 
flower nestling in her hair, and the braided 
locks resting softly on her brow, and mak- 
ing a glory round her as she sat there 
rightly dressed in bridal attire for this her 
second union with him her one true love. 

And now Armine and Monica were alone 
in a little ill-kept, deserted boulevard which 
they passed on their way from the suburb 
where the villa stood, back towards Paris. 
Monica noticed the spot as she went along,^ 
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and turned into it, leading with her her 
passive companion, thinking that it would 
be a quiet place for the explanation which 
must, she knew, now come. She wished 
to get it over, and, if possible, to see him 
a little calmer and more like himself 
before she took him back to Mrs. Pen- 
lewin. 

There was no one in the walks near 
them that morning. She sat down on a 
bench under a tree, while he, throwing 
himself on his knees before her, bowed his 
head upon her hands. 

With unutterable tenderness thrilling in 
her voice, and shining in the depths of her 
clear eyes, and quivering in her very touch, 
she bent over him and laid her hand softly 
on his bright curls, and spoke of God's 
precious gift of resignation, and of the 
way in which a brave man battles with 
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grief and passion, and prevails. There 
was something almost Madonna-like both 
in the gracious womanliness of her attitude 
and in the heaven-born pity and sweetness 
of her face. A little shower of withered 
Autumnal leaves, shaken from the tree 
above by a gust of wind fluttered down 
and fell on the bowed young head, but on 
a branch near at hand a blackbird was 
talking about the nest he would build in 
the Spring-time, 

When he grew a little calmer he rose 
and sat beside her. 

" Tell me everything,*' he said. " But 
speak very slowly and plainly, for my brain 
seems in a whirl, and it is all so like a hor- 
rible, confused dream !" 

Then, shortly and clearly, she told him 
all. The leaves still fell, and the black- 
bird still sang the while, and the great 
city hummed far off, telling of busy life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ABMINE BRINGS HOME A FRIEND. 

FIVE years have passed since Frederick 
Oaldeigli was reunited with his wife. 
The shock Stella had received, in passing 
80 suddenly and without any preparation, 
from the abnormal state she had been in 
since her long trance, into the reality of 
her life, resulted in her being for some 
time both physically and mentally in a very 
critical condition. Her nerves were shaken. 
Her body was weakened. Her brain grew 
hazy when she tried to understand rightly 
what had happened to her ; or if for a mo- 
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ment she grasped the truth, she was filled 
with morbid horror at the thought of the 
crime she had been so near committing. 

Throughout the whole of this period her 
husband watched over her with the most 
unwearying care. He bore her sickly 
whims. He soothed her excitable fancy. 
He cheered her when she was cast down. 
He led her mind by gentle degrees to take 
a simple and rational view of her strange 
story. He wove the bright scattered 
threads of her intellect again into a per- 
fect whole. Love taught the strong man 
to be the most patient and skilful of nurses, 
and he was at length rewarded by Stella 
being entirely restored to health of both 
body and mind. 

While she was ill, he took her about 
from place to place on the Continent and 
in England, but as soon as she was com- 

VOL. in. T 
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pletely recovered they went back to Oak- 
leigh Hall. ^ 

Frederick Oakleigh now resolved to settle 
down quietly in liis own home. This he 
did partly for Stella*s sake, partly because 
he felt that a man of large landed property 
ought to live on his estate, and partly per- 
haps also because he himself had had 
enough of a wandering life. He had now 
quite lost the morbid idea that a property 
which had been left to him by such a man 
as Philip Oakleigh, and which was burden- 
ed as it were by the great sin of his uncle 
against Eleanor Brinkworth and her son, 
could bring him no happiness. He felt that 
the curse of the wicked can in reality call 
down no evil upon the good man who walks 
bravely along his path of duty. He un- 
derstood that his uncle's misdeeds could in 
God's sight in no way affect his own right 
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■doing. He determined to do good with 
both his money and his life, but he deter- 
mined also to enjoy both. 

His time was spent in friendly intercourse 
with his neighbours and tenantry, in helping 
young scientific students with both his 
purse and his advice, and in employing his 
pen to open to the uninitiated that 
wonderful world of natural history into 
which he had so closely looked. He united 
gracefully in one the man of science and 
the country gentleman, and fox-hunting 
squires and luminaries from the learned 
world sat with equal ease at his table. He 
was much more among his neighbours than 
he had been before he went abroad the last 
time, and no one now complained that the 
genial old Oakleigh blood ran but thinly 
in his veins ; yet still at the same time his 
name was now more firmly established in 

t2 
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science than it had been when as a young 
man he wrote his first book about his 
South American travels. 

And how did Stella live at his side all 
this while ? She was his crown, his star, 
his flower, to use some of the fond names 
by which he often called her. Her lady 
friends would sometimes accuse her of 
spoiling her husband, but when they did so 
she would laugh and say that she had a 
whole year of love to make up to him. 

There was another now who claimed a 
place in Stella's heart. A little heir to the 
Oakleigh name lay in the old Hall, and as 
the happy parents stood by their boy's 
cradle and watched the growth of each 
rounded limb and the dawn of the yoimg 
soul in the bright little face, they knew 
thankfully that a blessing was in truth 
with them and theirs. They would bring 
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up their son to live more for others than 
for himself, to be a bold champion for the 
good, so that the blessing might remain 
with him. 

In the midst, however, of the circle of 
busy, happy duty in which they lived, a 
shadow would still at times fall upon both 
Frederick and Stella Oakleigh, and that 
was the shadow of the child lost long ago 
in the American forest. Her new darling 
could not quite fill up the place of the old 
one in the mother's love ; and when the 
father played with his boy beneath the 
spreading oaks in the park, there would 
now and then cross him gusts of sweet 
sad memory about the baby daughter who 
once prattled on his knees under the rich 
foliage of a tropical clime. 

Outwardly, however, Frederick and 
Stella Oakleigh showed nothing of this 
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cloud which at times overshadowed their 
lives. They believed that their lost trea- 
sure was laid up for them above, and 
should they not try to serve well the Mas- 
ter who was keeping it for them ? The 
women in the cottages on the estate, who 
blessed daily her footsteps as she crossed 
their thresholds ; the young ladies who 
fluttered round her, and grew somehow 
more sweet and womanly from her very 
neighbourhood ; the gentlemen, who in her 
drawing-room owned her sprightly reign 
— ^none of these had any idea that in one 
corner of Stella OaMeigh's heart there was 
a little grave on which a funeral lamp was 
always kept alight. She only thought of 
her lost darling in stray moments, when 
she awoke at night to see the trees in the 
park quivering in the Summer moonshine, 
or when she sat alone in the Winter twi- 
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light, or when, in the great family pew 
beneath the soft lights and shadows of the 
painted window, she listened to the voices 
of the village children joining in sweet 
unison with the clear-toned organ, and 
saw through the open door the daisies 
blooming on the graves, and felt the warm 
breeze that rustled up the church, flut- 
tering the leaves of the prayer-books — and 
found in all these, precious tidings of Him 
who taught beside the breezy lake and 
who took the little ones in his arms and 
blessed them. 

But now, to turn to Armine Marani^ 
the other victim of Norman Brinkworth's 
treachery. For some time his state was 
as sad and painful as that of Stella, though 
not so dangerous to mind or body. Mo- 
nica had in some sort to do for him what 
Frederick Oakleigh did for his wife. She 
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and Mrs. Penlewin did not let him leave 
them for many months after they found 
him in Paris. They took him back with 
them to the home of his boyhood, and 
quieted the voice of gossip by saying that 
he had had an illness abroad which made 
him unable for the present to be actively 
busy in his profession. Mrs. Penlewin 
watched over his health with true motherly 
care, while Monica did for his mind that 
work of soothing and strengthening which 
a single Woman of intellect and heart can 
do so well for the man who is Jucky enough 
to have her for a friend, Charles Wilford 
helped them in their task with his manly 
common-sense, and with brave words, such 
as became his office. 

At first Armine's only wish was to sit 
down in a state of stagnant despondency. 
He said life was a hard, dreary problem, 
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not worth the trouble of making out ; but 
Monica replied that, unless a thing was 
diflScult, there was no credit in doing it. 
He talked of his art as of an object on 
the top of a mountain too steep for weak 
mortals to climb ; but she told him that 
nothing was worth having that had not firs^t 
been striven for. In his gloomiest moments 
hQ cried out that even religion seemed a 
mistake, since human existences were en- 
tangled together in a way that surely no- 
thing but blind chance could bring about. 
She and Wilfred put again into his hand 
the golden chain of prayer, of which, in 
his wild anguish, he had let go, and fixed 
his wandering gaze on God's own Book, 
so that after a while the young man's 
strength became his strong trust in the 
Most High. 

Occasionally he fell into a mood of mor- 
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bid misantliropy, when Mrs. Penlewin 
would come forward, and with a few brisk^ 
shrewd words, clear away the cobwebs 
that infested his brain. At one period^ 
of course, the young man solemnly vowed 
that he would never again think of love of 
marriage; which vow Monica, with a quiet 
laugh, gave him leave to keep as long as 
he could. At another he, equally of course, 
showed strong symptoms of being ready to 
fall again in love with Monica herseli^ 
which inclination she, however, quickly 
checked in the bud by the most famihar 
sisterly manners, and a little wholesome 
raillery. She had no wish to re-enact again 
with him that sort of scene. She valued 
too highly the calm haven in which her 
heart rode at anchor. 

In spite, however, of all these changeful 
moods and fancies, Armine grew daily, and 
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almost unconsciouslj, more like his natural 
self, until at length he gave a most unmis- 
takeable sign of recovery by getting tired 
of his inactive life with the two ladies* 
Monica knew that a man's character can 
only be formed and strengthened by steady 
work, and by contact with his fellows. So, 
with much hope, and perhaps also a little 
fear, she saw him return to the worlds 
Every letter she received from him made 
her more easy in her mind about him. He- 
was evidently doing exactly what she- 
wished him to do, keeping the fear of God 
always before his eyes, forgetting himself 
in his art, struggling upward, and finding 
his own level in society. 

When, after three years' absence, he came 
again into Devonshire, Monica was glad to 
see that there were now a few lines upon 
the handsome face, and that the dark eyes. 
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were keener and less dreamy. Thonglit 
and talent had stamped tliat face as their 
own coin. His whole manner and tone of 
feeling were also now those of a man who 
has a great fixed purpose in life. He had 
imbibed, long ago, Monica's own opinions 
about good art, and he looked upon it as a 
sort of priesthood of the beautiful and the 
true. He told her, with becoming manly 
pride, of his dawning success as a sculptor, 
and Monica was proud too. She asked 
him jestingly abolit that vow of celibacy 
which he had once made, but he only 
smiled and shook his head. 

Did a sigh escape Monica that night, that 
she had not made her own a heart and a 
mind which were ripening so fairly ? No ; 
for she loved, with the great single-hearted 
love of a true worker, the calling to which 
she had consecrated herself. No ; for she 
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was well content with that single state 
which made her a queen, not of the house, 
it is true, but of many minds that owned 
her influence. No ; for she felt that his 
wife must have but one profession, that of 
pleasing him. 

When Armine left the two ladies he 

m 

started for an artistic tour in Spain. One 
morning, w'hen he had been abroad some 
months, and at about the period when he 
was expected to return to England, Mrs* 
Penlewin and Monica sat at breakfast in 
their pretty little dining-room. 

Time had left a few of his marks upon 
Mrs. Penlewin. He had engraved some 
extra wrinkles on her brow, had stolen 
away her last front tooth, and when she 
went about the house, it was plainly to be 
heard that he had hung a chain or two 
around her busy little feet ; she was, how* 
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«ver, still a bright, cheery old ladj, with an 
upright figure, that seemed ready to stand 
a good deal of shaking still from either 
grief or mirth; with a sharp grey eye, 
that could gauge with equal shrewdness 
the contents of a cream pan or a neigh- 
bour's character ; with a clear voice, that 
could chide the youth of the present day 
for their many shortcomings, and speak to 
them kindly words when they deserved it. 
The dear old lady was occasionally a good 
deal perplexed when she thought over the 
strange fact of her house having produced 
two artists, and of those same two artists 
being loved by her more than anything or 
anyone in the world, but she accounted for 
it by saying that everything was changed, 
and that she supposed she herself had 
changed a little too with the times. 

Butwe must return to the breakfast-table* 
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" I wonder how it is we don't tear from 
Armine," said Monica, breaking the friend- 
ly comfortable silence that often reigned 
between the two ladies. 

Monica, as has been before said, was no 
great talker in the common sense of the 
words, and Mrs. Penlewin was just then 
engaged in mentally calculating how many 
eggs had been used in the housekeeping 
that month. 

" There are few things men and women 
are so different about as about letter- 
writing," the old lady answered. " I wish 
there were as many women in thq world 
who could make a dinner out of nothing, 
as there are who can make out of it a 
letter. No doubt some morning we shall 
get a telegram from Armine, to say he will 
arrive at night." 

"No, he is not quite so bad as that," 
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said Monica, glancing at the morning let- 
ters, which at this moment made their ap- 
pearance. " Here is something from him 
at last/' and opening the letter, she read as 
follows : — 

" Deab Monica, 

"I shall be with you on the 
25th. I bring with me a friend, to whom I 
hope you and aunty will give a kindly 
welcome. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Abmine Maeani." 

" The 25th !— why, that is to-morrow T 
cried Mrs. Penlewin. " And there is hardly 
any meat in the house.'' 

"Who can this friend be?" wondered 
Monica. 

*' Oh 1 no doubt some young scamp of 
an artist, who will sit with his legs on the 
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table and burn the house down by smoking' 
in bed ; but I suppose we must take in 
some of the boy's companions now and 
then." So saying, the merry-hearted old 
lady bustled ofE to the butcher's cart, which 
luckily was just then stopping at the door* 

On the evening of Armine's arrival, 
Monica sat in the garden knitting. Not- 
withstanding all that Mrs. Penlewin said 
about her niece's deficiencies in ordinary 
female accomplishments, Monica was 
really skilful in many kinds of light fancy 
work. After the strain of hard mental 
exertion, it was often a relief to her to sit 
with her fingers busily employed, while her 
mind floated idly away into dreamland. , 

It was a lovely evening towards the end 
of May. The western clouds were blush- 
ing, for the sun had kissed them before 
he sank to rest. A light breeze was tell- 

voL. m. u 
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ing the trees about the bright Summer 
days that were at hand. Deep in the 
•chalice of a rose a bee hummed drowsily. 

By-and-by Monica saw two figures 
<5oming up the garden walk* '* Here they 
iire/' she thought; "they must have 
walked from the station." As they drew 
near Monica stared. Surely her eyes 
were deceiving her ! Yet no— there was 
no mistaking that floating silk dress and 
little bonnet for male attire, Armine's 
friend was a lady. Before she could ad- 
vance to meet them they were at her side. 
Before she could speak, Armine laid his 
companion's hand in hers, 

"Bless her, Monica — angel, mother, 
sister I" he whispered softly. " Bless her, 
Monica, for she is my wife." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



WD^ AND DAUGHTER. 



TN the first moments of inexpressible as- 
'^ tonishment, Monica Midhurst, the 
woman of intellect, stammered and looked 
confused, like a very common-place woman 
indeed. Before she could at all become 
equal to the situation two slender arms 
were twining round her neck, and a soft 
voice murmured with a pretty foreign ac- 
cent, 

" Please like me a little, because I love 
him so much." 

That voice seemed somehow to Monica's 

u2 
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ears like the echo of a familiar strain of 
music, and as she listened to it she glanced 
quickly down at the face, which, partially 
concealed as it was by a veil, she had in the 
first hurry of the moment scarcely looked 
at. Then involuntarily she cried out, 

" Stella !" 

*' No, not Stella, but Ella," said Armine, 
smiling. "And yet she is Stella too; it 
is lucky the names are so much alike." 

Monica could only receive this enigmati- 
cal speech of her old lover and pupil with 
a most unqualified stare. Her whole man- 
ner was, indeed, so bewildered and so 
different from her usual quiet self-posses- 
sion, that Armine, who, like most men of 
genius, had still a touch of the boy in him^ 
fairly burst out laughing. Hereupon 
his travelling companion turned to him 
with a face in which there was such a 
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<5hanning look of anger and shyness, and 
tapped him upon the shoulder with a 
'touch that was at once so petulant and 
yet so loving, that his merriment grew 
louder and more prolonged than before. 
Then the pretty face was clouded, and 
tears began to fill the dark eyes, which 
phenomenon made the lively young gentle- 
man serious with marvellous rapidity. 
He stammered quite as much as Monica 
had done just now, and said the words, 
" My darling !" at least six times over. 

Having, at length, satisfactorily made 
his peace here, he now turned to Monica, 
who, aU this while, had stood by, silent 
with a great wonder, with a trembling 
hope, awakened by that face, in her heart. 

" Dearest Monica," he said, taking her 
hand and speaking to her with his earnest 
«yes as much as with his voice, " we have 
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startled you, and the comicality of tlie 
situation made me behave like a yery 
foolish fellow. Forgive me, for the s^ke 
of the little vagrant boy you picked up 
long ago, and come into the house to 
auntie, and I will tell you everything. It 
is rather a long story." 

And they did all three go in, and after a 
meeting with Mrs, Penlewin, which was 
something similar to the one just passed 
with Monica, Armine told his tale. It will be 
best to take the words out of his mouth, 
and, dispensing with the drops of rose- 
water with which, of course, the young 
husband here and there sprinkled his his- 
tory, to say, in as few words as possible, 
what he said in many. 

When Armine was recovering from the 
blow that his uncle's treachery had given 
him, he and Monica talked often a good 
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deal about the past lives of Frederick and 

Stella Oakleigh. Among other things^ 

Monica had told him of the child lost long 

ago in the South American forest, and of 

the vacant place she had left in the parents^ 

hearts. Armine had listened with interest^ 

as he did to everything concerning Stella. 

They had discussed the child's strange 

disappearance, and Monica had said she 

sometimes fancied (though she was careful 

never to buoy up the mother by such a 

frail hope) that there was a possibility of 

its having been picked up by some one 

who had left the American continent before 
the inquiries of the parents were made 

widely known. In this case, Stella's 
daughter might even now be alive some- 
where in the south of Europe, perhaps in 
Spain, since there are so many Spaniards 
and Portuguese in South America. 
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The thought of Stella's lost child often 
hovered after that in Armine's imagination, 
and when he was in Spain he remembered 
Monica's idea that she might be somewhere 
in the Peninsula. He had a half-formed 
wish to seek for her, but the project seem- 
ed too absurdly romantic. 

One day, when he was in Granada 
watching the sunset from the Alhambra, a 
troop of young girls, whose partially 
monastic dress, as well as the old nun who 
acted as their duenna, showed them to be 
pupils in one of the few convents still un- 
suppressed in Spain, entered the ruins. 
Armine gave them at first one of those 
quick, comprehensive glances with which 
an artist tries everywhere to pick up an im- 
pression of beauty, but very soon his eyes 
became fixed on the face of one of them, to 
the exclusion from his vision of the glow-. 
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ing western sky, the green vega, and the 
court of the lions. It was the very face of 
the woman he had loved and lost. Not 
her face when the shadow from the past 
rested upon it, but her face when she 
seemed little more than a bright happy 
child. The thought at once flashed across 
him that this was Stella's lost daughter, 
^nd he could hardly restrain himself from 
drawing near her. Cooler reflection of 
course told him that two persons may be 
very much alike without there being any 
relationship between them ; but the resem- 
blance seemed to warrant at least the 
notion of such a possibility, and he re- 
solved to look closer into the matter.. 

On inquiry, he learnt that the young 
lady's name was Ella Rosaros, and that 
the nun he had seen with her was her aunt, 
and the superior of a small convent in the 
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neighbourliood. The fact of her being the 
nun's niece at first somewhat damped his 
hopes ; but might not Stella's daughter 
have been regularly adopted into some 
Spanish family ? 

In a round-about way, and overcoming 
many small diflSculties which it would be 
tedious to mention here, he at length con- 
trived to become acquainted with the two 
ladies, and after a while found out that Ella 
was in reality no blood relation of Sister 
Blanca, though she called her her aunt. 
This discovery roused his hopes afresh, and 
he did his utmost to win the favour and 
confidence of both ladies. The simple- 
hearted old nun, who liked him, and 
besides saw with womanly quickness that 
every day he and Ella were growing to be 
more to each other, soon revealed to him 
everything. 
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"What she told was, after all, no secret,, 
for every friend of the Eosaros family 
knew it already, EUa had been picked up,, 
when little more than a baby, in a South 
American forest, in the midst of a thunder- 
storm, by Sister Blanca's nephew, Gaston 
Eosaros, Gaston was a man of no princi- 
ple, and the keeper of a gambling-house in 
a large town on the sea-coast of Brazil, 
He saw plainly enough from the child's 
dress that she was of no mean birth, and 
he knew that he ought to try to restore her 
to her parents, but that was exactly what 
he did not do. His wife, who was staying 
at a neighbouring rancha, and to whom 
he took the child, had always pined for 
offspring of her own. She soon resolved 
to adopt the httle foundUng, and never to 
try to give her back to her parents. Shfr 
had always ruled her husband, and hi& 
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weak sense of right quickly yielded to her 
strong will, so that he consented to what 
she wished. In order to avoid as far as 
possible ever falling in with any of the 
child's family, they at once left South 
America and returned to Spain. 

The little girl grew up the pet of her 
adopted parents' house at Madrid, till she 
was five years old, when both the Rosaros 
died quickly one after the other, from some 
contagious disease. Then the child fell 
into the hands of Gaston's aunt. Sister 
Blanca, with whom she had ever since 
remained. 

The nun told the fraud practised by her 
relations with shame, adding, however, 
that before they died they had confessed 
-and repented, and she had good hope that 
they were now with the Madonna. She 
^dded that she had thought it right to tell 
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Ella the whole truth; that the poor girl 
often longed to be restored to her parents, 
and that she herself had frequently made 
inquiries among the English who visited 
Granada with the object of finding out 
something about Ella's family, but always 
without success. The Rosaros knew that 
the child was English from the few words 
she lisped in that language when they first. 
found her. 

What with all he thus heard from the 
nun, what with the agreement that ex- 
isted between the date of Oakleigh's losing 
and Rosaros' finding the child, what with 
Ella's wonderful likeness both in face and 
tone of voice to Stella, Armine now hardly 
doubted of the girl's identity. He never- 
theless hesitated to speak, on account of 
some remaining doubts, till one day he 
saw on Ella's writing-table a silver pencil* 
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case, which had upon its seal the Oakleigh 
crest. Hastily taking it up and examining 
it, he asked BUa how she came by it. She 
answered that Aunt Blanca had told her it 
had been found in the pocket of her child's 
frock when she was picked up in the forest. 
Little had Frederick Oakleigh thought 
when, on the morning before the thunder- 
storm, he, as he played with his little 
daughter, hid that pencil-case in her dress, 
that it would one day prove the last con- 
vincing link in the chain of evidence that 
proved her to be his. 

After this, Armine doubted no longer. 
He told the girl he could restore her to 
her parents, and she and her aunt won- 
dered and wept, and thanked God and the 
dear saints and rejoiced. How the child 
escaped when the tree fell upon the nurse 
could of course never be exactly known,. 
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Armine thought it was most likely that 
the negress, in her wild superstitious ter- 
ror at the storm, had let her charge drop 
before the accident happened. 

Next Armine spoke out that love for 
Ella which his eyes and every tone of his 
voice had already revealed to her. Little 
wonder that she should so quickly have 
won his heart, for in her he found again 
his lost love — not as she was when vague 
memories from the past confused and sad- 
dened her, but as she had been in those 
momeats when she smiled upon him in all 
the childlike brightness of the second girl- 
hood following her long trance. 

Sister Blanca was a woman far ad- 
vanced beyond most of her class. Before 
she took the veil she had been a governess, 
and had seen a good deal of life. She had 
taught EUa English, French, and music, 
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and had altogether given her a much more 
liberal education than convent-pupils us- 
ually receive. This breadth of feeling 
which had caused her to use her power 
as Lady Superior to admit the young 
Englishman to daily intercourse with her 
so-called niece, made her now not oppose 
Ella's marriage with a Protestant. They 
loved so dearly, as the old nun could re- 
member but too well to have loved long 
ago. Armine's creed could not be a bad 
one, since by its light he walked so fairly 
in the sight of God and man ; and besides, 
it was the creed of those parents whom 
Ella must now learn to love and honour. 
The girl was very young, in truth, to enter 
upon life — only fifteen ; but then at that 
age the traditions of the church said that 
the Madonna had become a mother. Sis- 
ter Blanca's own health was too weak to 
allow of her undertaking a journey to 
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England, and how could Ella find a safer 
escort than that of a husband? It was 
right, too, that she should many an 
Englishman, and so become closely united 
at once to the country that was now to 
be hers. Having thought over these 
things, and prayed over them too, Sister 
Blanca blessed the young pair, and before 
Ella had fully realized what was happening 
to her, she was taken weeping from the 
arms of her second mother to smile again 
upon her husband's breast. 

Such was the tale Armine told, and 
Monica, when she pressed to her heart 
Stella's daughter and Armine's wife, bowed 
her head in reverent thankfulness to that 
Almighty Providence which, by its won- 
drous working, had brought a blessing out 
of Eleanor and Norman Brinkworth's curse* 
The Brinkworths had striven to lead 
VOL. in. X 
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Frederick Oakleigh's wife to destruction, 
had schemed to bring trouble upon him, and 
instead of that they had been helping to 
give him back the most precious thing he 
had ever lost; for if Armine Marani had 
never known and loved Stella, her child 
would never have been restored. 

In the August of that year a happy 
party were gathered together at Oakleigh 
Hall. Let us look in at them in the oak- 
panelled hbrary on this bright Summer 
evening. Armine sits at Stella's feet and 
breathes softly the name of mother, and 
she can smile upon him now as freely and 
merrily as she can upon her own little son. 
At Oakleigh's side is his pretty daughter, 
prattling about a letter, full of convent news, 
which she has just had from Sister Blanca, 
She has learnt many things since she came 
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here — ^tolove her parents and cliatterin Eng- 
lish, and even to pray in a Protestant church. 
Monica has on her knee Stella's boy, and 
though she knows that no such Httle one 
of her own shaU ever lie in her arms, she 
knows also that this child and Armine's 
children shall learn to love and reverence 
her, and that, living to God and to her art, 
her work on earth shall be well done, her 
rest in Heaven well won. Mrs. Penlewin 
is reading a book of receipts written out 
by Oakleigh's grandmother, and says pat- 
ronizingly that the good lady had certainly 
a very pretty taste in cooking, only she 
does not seem to have known how to make 
eggs take the place of cream. Miss De 
VeUembie has just been trying to imagine 
what the house was like when it had a 
moat around it and a drawbridge, and 
has fallen asleep in the midst of her en- 
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deavours. Charles Wilford lounges on 
tlie broad window-seat and enjoys his rest 
from hard parish work. A fever has been 
among his people this Summer, and he has 
spent his time by the sick and the dying. 
In his habits at home he is, we fear, a con- 
firmed old bachelor, and smokes in his 
drawing-room. On a large mat in the 
comer is stretched Hero, bKnking his eyes 
lazily at the company in general. The 
yellow light is fading in the West. The 
flowers are closing. The evening breeze 
rises and sings softly to two happy Stellas 
now : " Little Stella, little Stella, love him 
truly, Httle Stella." 



THB END. 
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VOLS. in. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price 30a. 
Completing the Work. 

" These conclnding volnmes of Mr. Dixon's • History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thonsands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleya's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid euid picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library." — Post. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect'* — Daily News. 

" Mr. Dixon has completed in ttiese volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Bole3m. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively." — Notes and Queries. 

" This work throughout bears evidence of great research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the Bolla" — Atftenwttm. 

** Mr. Dixon's book is written in a most charming styl& Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written; the precision of the annalist being combined with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator." — Examiner. 

" Mr. Dixon's work is a most effective sketch, framed with considerable dramatic 
skill, of the leading incidents and secret springs of one of the most eventful epi- 
sodes in English history."— 77^ Oraphic 

LIFE OF THE ET. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spengeb Wal- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

This work contains Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenville, Grey, 
Loughborough, Spencer, Wellesiey, Lonsdale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical and dramatic completeness." — Morning Post. 

*' Li Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest" — Daily News. 

' We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without it" — Standard. 

" A very useful, a very honest, and a very interesting political biography." — Pall 
Mail Gazette. 

" This book shows creditable industry and a moderate impartial tone. It will 
have a favourable effect for Perceval's reputation, bringing out as it does in strong 
relief his Parliamentary abilities and exemplary character." — Athemxum. 

" As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole's 
workpossesses considerable value." — Saturday Review. 

" We have been extremely interested in Mr. Walpole's book. He has added no 
little to our knowledge of the character of, and the springs of action in, the times 
of which he writes. As a Life of Perceval, by his grandson, the work is as valuable 
as it could be expected to be. As a contribution to history, we are justifled in 
according to it no inconsiderable praise."-— i?;ramin«r 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON aud ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpwobth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 80s. Vols. 3 & 4, com- 
pleting the Work, are also now ready. 



" In two handsome volames Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive sabject The book is in many respects a 
favoarable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the repatation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old sabject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 
AthetuBum. 

** In these volames the author exhibits in a signal manner hjs special i>owerB 
and finest endowment& It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Post. 

» The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of orighial 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.** — Daily Neaa. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea'* 
Daily Tdegraph. 

" Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
investigation." — Standard. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Quebx. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature." — A thenteum. 

'*The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately print^ and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which tiiey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelile.'*— British 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The QusKir, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, th&t the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined.*' — Standard. 

*' These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit**— fl^Wc; 
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EEMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIER. ByCoL.W.K. 

Stuakt, O.B. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

* "There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is foil of entertaining mat- 
ter. Colonel Stuart has told the tale of his life in a fashion that cannot fail to be 
Appreciated by every class of reader. The book is one of the best coliections of 
military stories we have ever seen." — Athenteum. 

" In the course of his long service in the 86th, or Boyal County Down, Colonel 
Stuart has visited almost every part of the widely-extended British empire, has 
experienced the various stirring vicissitudes of military life both in war and in 
peace, has had his share of adventures both perilous and amusing, and has been 
on intimate terms with many original * characters,' so that his book Is filled with 
anecdotes which inevitably excite the amusement and delight of the reader. The 
military man will find in these volumes a good deal that, in a professional point of 
view, is not only interesting but instructive." — United Service Magazine. 

** This work will be a welcome addition to every military library. The personal 
■anecdotes are fresh, truthful, and most amusing, and the reflections of the writer 
show alike the shrewd sensible man of the world and the brave practical soldier." 
— United Service Oaz^te. 

" We have here a complete record of a varied and distinguished career passed in 
the famous Boyal County Down Begiment The work is written in a racy, buoyant 
style, and possesses an interest that never flags for an instant Almost every page 
reminds us of Lever or Maxwell."— /rtsA Times. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fllls his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves con8picuou& Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone sufflcient to recommend his book.** — Saturday Review. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Cosas de Espana of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say ^at this is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it" — Athenaeum. 

"A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever." — Examiner. 

** Two clever and readable volumes Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertaining."— i^cotomoa. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

*'Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. The book is interesting throughout" — Pail Mall Gazette. 

" No book of travel within our Imowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Bnssia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Quthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation." — Spectator. 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip> 
tion of a part of Bussia by no means familiar to tourists." — Saturday Review. 

'* A brightly-written account of a tour by St Petersburg and Moscovr, and so 
down the Volga and Don to the Crimea." — Athenoeum. 

*' The story of Mrs. Guthrie's ramble through Busssia is at once attractive in. 
itself, and likely to be of decided use to future travellers."— O^ajpAic. 
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EECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTGLEiiENTiNADAyiES. Second Editim, 
2 yob. 2l8. 

Among nnmerons other diBtingnished peraons referred to in tbia work are : — ^Loois 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVlII, the Dnchesse D'AngooIeme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duk» 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Sonlt, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon HE, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Geo^e IV, Queen Caroline, I^ince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellhigton, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid> 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mlla Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Gniccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 

** On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relioTed by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
ana recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her looil and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
^o to speak — photographed on her memory." — The Tima. 

*^ Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.*'—- Pos^. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo.. (In the Press.) 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L^Ebtkanob. Second Edition, 8vo, with niastrations. ISs. 

"Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 
pleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
descriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient" — Timet. 

**To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information."— iStondardL 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. pizon's subjecta Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in tiiieir relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Timu. 

*' A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable.'* — Daily News. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Post. 

*' A work of real and abiding value."— <Ston(2ardL 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo. 30a. 

These yolomes contain anecdotes and reminiscences of George IV., William IV. 
Louis XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
•qness of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, G. Bentinck, 
Bailing ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Keao, 
Matthews, Young, Talma, Mdlla Mars, Madame Malibran, &c. 

**Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
i)eIonga In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amuse and interest his readers.'* — Pall Mall Oazette. 

" It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages " — John Bull. 

** A most entertaining work The author numbered among his friends and ao- 
•quaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
«nd military men. He gives us some most delightful anecdotes and reminiscences.'* 
•^-Cotirt JournaL 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wms. 
Adapted from the German by Arthub Duke CoLERiDaE. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
•torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing wiUi 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Elalk- 
Jsrenner, Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian], 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrodeivDevrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mob- 
•cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously mada Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von Billow, LitoUT, &c,* whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
■came in contfuit, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c In- 
•deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athaiontm. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest. By this 
■class these volumes will be hailed wi^ particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well *a record of the life of Moscheles* 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time' — a period of sixty years." — Times, 

** This work is full of hiteresting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kep: up to the day of his 
^eath a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
■course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical histoiy. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settled in 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
ous incidents of his career in England, and the events which most interested 
our musical public during that time. Of all Moscheles' recollections none are bo 
interesting as those of Mendelssohn.'*— Po^t Mall Oaxette, 
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VOLS. I. & IT. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30s. 

OOMTENTS:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Blver Bights— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans — Uncle Gloucester- Prison Bnles — ^Beau- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace — Madge Cheyne — Heirs to the Crown — The Nine Days' Queen — De- 
throned—The Men of Kent— Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley — White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop of Boss — Murder of Northumberland — ^Philip the Con- 
fessoi^-Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court — ^Last of a Noble Line — Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House — Conspiracy at Large — The Jesuit's Move — 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— Li the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net — End of the English Jesuits — The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy — The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



Feck ths Tikes: — "AH the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican-takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may caU at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at tiie blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it witii- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 

gelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
sleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another eatue celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

**From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story."-^i/omtnyPoi(. 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined^"— 2to% TeUgraph. 
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VOLS. ni. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8yo. 30s. 

C0KTKNT8:— A Favourite; A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Vllliera ; Bevolution ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; AnAssasshi; Nhie Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Bomance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia; Killhig not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham ; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns ; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder ; A Patriot ; The Good Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Bef orm Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council ; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Tima. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
JlltutrtUedNeuis. 

" These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Balejgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt Edition. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, i)erhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— ^:ramt>ier. 

" * William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to b&" — Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmctioa"— /{lu«^ra<ed News. 
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CEISS-CKOSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

** A lively, graphic, and interesting book.** — Daily Newt. 

** An interesting book. Very pleasant companions are Mr. Thombaiy*s two 
volumes of travel, revealbig as they do glimpses of the oldest and newest world, 
enlivened with countless anecdotes and many personal adventures. The reader 
will find Mr. Thombury a fascinating raconteur." — Oraphic * 

*'Mr. Thombury is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions ore 
singularly life-like and truthful, aiid his humour is genuine. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bns&la is worth saying and well said." — Sunday Times. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxen. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His * Brides and 
Bridals * cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction.'* — AtheiuBtnn. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranqb. 8vo. 16s. 

"The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Hames&" — Athefunan. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thouas Landseer, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

" Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and dear.'* — Athenmtm. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late G. J. Andeesson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 
With niustrations. 15s. 

" This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
book."— /o^in Bull. 

" This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable information, and many 
excellent stories about these interesting animals." — Examiner. 

"Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen." — Standard. 

" An attractive and exciting volume, full of adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
and which will be read with interest and delight*' — Graphic. 

MODERN TURKEY. By J, Lewis Farlet, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition, 1 vol. 14s. 
" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable ^tyXe.'"— Saturday Retnem. 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninoham. 8vo, 'with Illustrations. ISs. 

" Mr. Jerninoham has filled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his excnr- 
Bions during the last three years iteaong scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, clear, and picturesque." — Saturday Review. 

"Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Coiinth by 
Nauplia, and MycensB, to Mount Athos, to Cyzicns, Broussa, Nicomedla, and 
NicsBa, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a mass of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
sites of the localities he yiBiiB."— Standard. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By E. 

G.WooDTHORPB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

*' Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketchea "—Pc»<. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. ISs. 

** Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we most 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)at7y News. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gummino, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 68. 
" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound, 

" The whole narrative is picturesque, graphic, and entertaining, as well as moral 
and pathetic"— i/bmtn(7 Post. 

" * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart age. ' The Exiles at St Germains ' will be 
every whit as popular as * The Ladye Shakerley.' ''—Standard. 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MARIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 

*' Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of " From 

Birth to Bridal," Ac. 3 vols. 
** In many respects an excellent noveL*' — Athenmm. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Gboegiana M. Craik. 2 v. 

" Miss Cralk's novel may be read with interest from beginning to end." — Eraminer. 

" * Sylvia's Choice ' will find nnmerons admirera It is a thoroughly healthy 
book, with ample interest to attract and fascinate the attention of the reader. The 
characters are well defined, the plot is skUf ally worked out, and the incidents are 
eminently natural and interesting.*' — Court Journal. 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 3 vols. 

" A really good novel Lady Chatterton always writes welL • Won at Last ' is 
a thrilling story, and the powers of the authoress were never more apparent" — 
John Bull. 

" As a novelist, few writers excel Lady Chatterton, and her new work, * "Won at 
Last,' will add to her literary reputation. The plot is good and well worked out, 
and the manner of relating it is so fresh and original, that it fascinates the reader. 
The characters are drawn from life, and hit off with much skill and effect.** — Court 
Journal. 

CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH : Artist. By Capt. 

W. E. Montague. 3 vols. 

" Captain Montague may fairly be congratulated on having achieved a success* 
His novel is a very pleasant one. His ladies are very charming studies, and his 
men are true to life. The dialogue is always to the point and sJways naturaL" — 
JktUp News. 

" This story will advance the fame of Captahi Montague as a novelist The artist 
Is a charming character."— JbAn Bull 

SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of "Grandmother^s Money," *'No Church," &c. 3 vols. 

" A readable story. It has plenty of incident" — Athenmtm. 

" An interesting, amusing, and clever novel" — Sunday Timet. 

" A book which it is impossible to lay asid& The writer exercises a marvellous 
fascination over the reader, from his life-like delineations of character, and the 
magical power of the conversations."— Jo/in Bull. 

GENTIANELLA. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. 

" A thoroughly entertaining and healthy romance, spirited in style, pleasing in 
tone, and tender in sentiment" — Post. 

*' Mrs. Bandolph is a mistress of her art In * Gentianella * we have a combina> 
tion of a fascinating style with the inculcation of the highest principlea The story 
is told with consummate ability.*'— yoAn Bull. 

BROKEN BONDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," " False Cards," &c. 3 vols. 
" 'Broken Bonds * will thoroughly satisfy all lovers of stories of adventure. Its 
incidents are ingeniously invented, and described with spirit"— Pa/< MaU Oazette. 
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FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " May," " Ombra," &c. 3 v. 

** ^ For Love and Life ' is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
will be read with delight"— %/oAn Bull. 

*'Tlii8 novel is well worth reading. The story is interesting, the plot is original, 
and every character is a study." — Daily News. 

" ' For Love and Life * may be classed among those works of Mrs. Oliphant which 
are likely to be the most popular. Every piece of portraiture is good and true, and 
a vein of bright humour runs through the whole." — Graphic. 

" An admirable novel, likely to be very popular." — Qlobe. 

OUT OF COURT. By Mrs. Cashel Hoet, Author 

of " A Golden Sorrow," &c. 3 vols. 

" A capital novel, which it is delightful to read, and which it will be pleasant to 
remember. It is emphatically what Charles Lamb would have called a healthy 
book."— i>aK Mall Gazette. 

" This story is one of very considerable power and of a noble aiuL There are 
frequent touches of humour in it, and the pathos is deep and xm^SectA^." -Spectator. 

" A most fascinating and admirably constructed story. It is.as powerful as it 
is well written and well imagined." — Pott. 

"A clever and readable novel"— iKAencnim. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of "St. 

01ave*8," " Janita's Cross," &c. 3 vols. 

" An unquestionably interesting story. We like * The Bine Bibbon * very much. ' 
—SpecUUor. 

''An admirable story. The character of the heroine is original and skilfully 
worked out, and an interest is cast around her which never flags. The sketches 
of society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amusing." — Post. 

COLONEL DAORE. By the Author of « Caste." 3 v. 

''There is much that is attractive both in Colonel Dacre and the simple-hearted 
girl whom he honours with his love." — AtheMeum. 

" Colonel Dacre is a gentleman throughout, which character is somewhat rare 
in modem novels."— Poilt Mail Gazette. 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN : PRIEST and MAN. 

By Fredebika Macdonald. 3 vols. 

" There is much of power and of interest in this novel. The characters are set 
before us by a few graphic and able touches, not as puppets, but as living beings." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

" An independent study of character in the law of circumstance, such as G«orge 
Eliot might not have been ashamed to own as her first novel" — Westminster Review. 

LOTTIE DARLING. By J. C. Jeaffkeson, 

Author of " A Woman in Spite of Herself," &c. Second Edition. 
" In ' Lottie Darling * Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a triumph. It is a capital 
novel, as sparkling as it is original, as powerful as it is amusing." — Morning Post. 

PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Am^, Author of 

" Rita," " The Marstons," &c. 3 vols. 

"A clever and interesting book. The characters are all hit off with ease and 
dash, and the dialogues are smart and pointed." — Saturday Review. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. By Mart Cecil 

Hat. 3 vols. • 

" A pretty story. The interest is well sustained." — Spectator. 
*' A story of great interest Marjorie is a charming character." — Morning Post. 
*' A very good novel The interest is intensely absorbing."-n/o/^ Bull. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms heautifuHy 
engraved, handsomdy bound, with gilt edges, price Zls. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-THIBD EDITION FOB 1 874 IS NOW BEADY. 

LoDOB^s Peebaoe and Babonbtaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published imder the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tlte 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the C!oIoniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour^ 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Elingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.*'— TYmef. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
Che readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— mSj^ectator. 

*'A work of great valna It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standaia 
authority on the subject"— iStaiuIardl 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDTS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and Ulnstrated, piioe Ss. 



L— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and BlacketVs Standard Library of Cheap Editions, 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorou» 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom< 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.''— Post. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career - 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pa8» 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one- 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly Englislk 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is fuU of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few wi^ read without becoming wiser and better."— ^Sfcofsfnon. 

in.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting, 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb> 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is= 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA ZAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her- 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Atherumm. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY rHi! AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa "—i?2-ammer. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic> 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani^ 
f estations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpassed."-P(Mr 

Vn.— SAU SLICE'S WISE SAWS Aim MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the^ 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best Bpecimen» 
of light literature that ever have been written."— Messenger. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABDIKAL WISEMAITS EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

** A pictoreaqtie book on Borne and its ecclesiutical soyereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
CaHioUa Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.** — Athenanun. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject^ and has produced a 
work of strong effect** — Athenatum, 

X.— THE OLD OOXJET STJBTJEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*' — Examiner. 

*^ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Observer. 

XI.— MAEOABET AND HEE BBIDESIHAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a f aschiating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite ch&rming."—AthauBum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JTTDGE. By SAM SLICK 

*' The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who Ukes to see 
books in handsome unifonn.*' — JSxaminer, 

Xin.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WABBUETON. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— CJoAe. 

XIY.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB^ DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table."— Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBI) OF NOEL AW. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

•< The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high iepuUtion."— ^tmd^ TVmo. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY, 

•• We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instrnction.**~2Vinei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.** — Pott. 

XVni.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiva" — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDKED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
■»Th e Caxtons.* **— »StoiMtordL 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OP THE POETJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.*' — lUtutrakd News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAOH. 

" * Adele * Is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— iK/kaueum. 

XXn.— STUDIES PROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These ' Studies *jom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— )Saturdciy.Amet0. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHEB'S HONEY. 

** We commend *Qrandmother*s Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ^AMenandn. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book.** — Athenseum. ** A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as Uie drawing-room table and the circulating library.** — Lancet, 

XXV.— NO cmrECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— uKAenancm. 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book^ gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.'* — Athenamn. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Times, 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.** — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M.yictor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Bevieuf. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AlVIELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — I^nes. 

XXX.— LIFE OP THE REV. EDWARD IRVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema** — Times. 

'^ A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Renew. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' — Athenceum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HITMOUB. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sore to draw oat a prize.'*— Pott 
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XXXm.— OHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more duunnlng story, to oar taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of yaried characters all true to natare. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shonld expect that eyen he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a noyel without a fault"— TVmea 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOKBES OP HOWOLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aoooimt of this story would giye any idea of the profound interest that peryades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ulMenontm. 

XXXY.— AGUES. By HSS. OIIPHAKT. 

** * Agnes ' is a noyel siroerior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.** — AOunoeum. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Po«t 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**Th{s is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa" — Examiner. 

XXXVn,— NEW AMEMCA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A yery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well** — Times. 
Mr. Dixon*s yery entertaining and instructiye work on New America.*' — Pall Mall Oaz. 
"We recommend eyery one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's yery interesting book.**— <8ci<urday Review. 

XXXVin.— EOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eyinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenoium. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S BJNGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

u*The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— iiCAenanim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original noyel The interest neyer flags. The whole 
work sparkles witii wit and humour." — Q^arterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELOINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A noyel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLn.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A yery good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender. sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— J?xamtner. ' 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A powerful novel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 

a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 

wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— iStondkirdL 

XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMEEICANS AT HOME. 

*^Thia ifi one of the most amusing books that we ever read.**— iSftoiMfordl 



